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aptly raised by 
Mr. Paterson, in 
the Builder of the 
14th of December, 
has an importance 
far larger than 
that which per- 
tains to the ques- 
tion of the cost 
of lighting any 
particular town. 
Looked at in its 
very core, the ques- 
tion is,’ What is 
the cost of trans- 
mission?” It is 
difficult to insist 
too strongly on the 
importance of this 
element of outlay. In very many cases the 
cost of transmission equals, or exceeds, that of 
production. And in every case there is'a certain 
balance to be observed between these two 
elements of cost. The latter part of the 
eighteenth, and the first part of the nineteenth, 
centuries, were distinguished for the immense 
reduction which they effected in many instances 
in the cost of production. The application of 
mechanical motor power, the invention and im- 
provement of machinery, and the division of 
labour, reduced the cost and time of producing 
silken, woollen, cotton, and various kinds of 
woven fabrics, in a few years, to a mere 
fraction of their former prices. But this 
reduction would have been, comparatively 
speaking, of but little effect, had not the 
labours of the last half-century been directed 
to facilitate the speed and diminish the cost of 
transmission. The rich plains of the Upper 
Ganges bear harvests ample for the support of 
our entire population,—harvests produced with 
little labour, and which, fifty years ago, if 
yielded by nature, must have dropped and rotted 
on the ground; but when railway and canal 
commuuication opened the valley of the 
Ganges, when the voyage of 120 days or more 
round the Cape was reduced to one-fourth of 
the time by the reopening of the ancient 
channel of communication between the Medi- 
terranean and the Arabian Gulf, the wheat 
of the Ganges could be transmitted, and has 
been transmitted, to London at a moderate 
price, and a corresponding outlet has been 
opened for the consumption of the products of 
British labour. Wheat can be grown in India, 
Sir Arthur Cotton states, at 6d. per bushel, or 
4s. per quarter. The Friend of India states that 
it can be grown at 6s. per quarter. At Allyghur, 
some miles below Delhi, Mr. Crawford quotes a 
Price of 16s. per quarter. Adding to this last 
Price the rates of freight on the East Indian Rail- 
Wars and shipping and insurance to London, we 
obtain a price under 34s. per quarter at which 








wheat could be delivered in London (the figures 
taken for January, 1877), when the Mark-lane 
price was 51s. 7d. 

If one economical principle more than another 
has underlain the enormous stride made in the 
productive efficiency of this country since the 
origin of the railway system, it has been that it 
may be a wise economy not to spare cost in the 
first instance. In nothing has this been so re- 
markably apparent as in the case of the natural 
motor powers of wind and water, in fact,—in the 
application, as a motor power, of the costless 
and unresting energy of gravitation. When we 
look at those unexpected revelations of the life 
and habits of the early inhabitants of Greece 
and Asia Minor which we owe to such researches 
as those of Dr. Schliemann, or even of those, 
not two thousand years since, which the Cheva- 
lier Fiorelli is bringing to light at Pompeii, we 

re taught how severe a labour was imposed on 
the gentler sex by the housewifely duty of 
grinding corn. Of the first performance of this 
onerous duty by water-power we know far less 
than is desirable. No doubt the change, wherever 
and whenever effected, must have seemed to the 
women who were thus relieved from a very 
arduous part of their daily toil as a veritable 
commencement of the millennium. We know 
how, through feudal-times, the right of the 
lords, lay or ecclesiastical, of the manor or 
lordship to have their tenants’ corn brought to 
their own mills for grinding was jealously en- 
forced. The plea of going to the nearest mills 
was held to be altogether inadmissible. There 
may have been occasions when much unnecessary 
hardship was thus occasioned. At the same 
time, when we consider what was saved to the 
people by the application of a natural power in 
this manner, we cannot but contrast the mode 
in which the advantage was divided between 
the owner of the mill and the consumers of 
flour, with that adopted on the first introduction 
of labour-saving machinery in the textile manu- 
factures amongst ourselves. 

Now all is changed. The power of water is 
not, indeed, absolutely gratuitous. It requires, 
under any circumstances, attention to banks, 
ponds, and channels. We may distinguish the 
cost attendant on the preservation and main- 
tenance of a supply of water from all other 
expenses of a water-mill, such as attendance, 
interest on capital, and repairs. These charges 
must exist, whatever be the motive power 
employed. We are speaking of the cost of motor 
power alone. Andin this, as far as this country 
is concerned, must often be included a very 
heavy item for the waste of agricultural pro- 
duce by the water-logged soil and undrained 
floods, due to the stoppage of water-courses in 
order to procure heads of water for mills. 

For this, however, unfortunately for the 
country, the water-miller has not to pay. He 
procures his motive power at a considerable cost, 
may be, but, if so, it is borne by his neighbour. 
His own outlay for maintaining his mill-head, 
and draining his mill-tail, is very much in pro- 


portion to the motive power obtained. His 
chief hindrance is the irrigation amount of that 
power. In timesof drought there is not enough 
for his requirements. In times of flood he may 
be choked by over-supply. For this reason, as 
well as for the reason of the cost of trans- 
mission, now that all the customers of a mill 
are free to choose that which is most con- 
veniently accessible, the costly power of steam 
is, throughout England, more or less rapidly 
replacing the cheaper water-power, even for so 
simple a duty as the grinding of flour. In many 
cases where the old mills are in a locality 
sufficiently accessible to maintain their custom, 
we find, first, steam used as an accessory,—and, 
by-and-by, water sinks to the position of the 
accessory, even if used at all. The power 
which, costing a fixed sum, is at any moment 
available, is steadily taking the place of that 
which, though costing considerably less, is both 
uncertain and strictly localised. 

Those who have studied, as we have recently 
had occasion very closely to do, the development 
of the natural resources and manufacturing 
industry of the country for the last half-century, 
will probably be found to concur in the opinion 
that the use of the natural powers of 
wind and water is rapidly diminishing in 
England, and to anticipate that the cases 
are few and rare where these natural 
motor powers are likely to be permanently re- 
tained. The matter reduces itself to the cost of 
transmission. When the cost of transmission of 
coal to a convenient locality,—that is to say, to 
a locality convenient to a great centre of popu- 
lation,—is considerably less than the cost of the 
transmission of the raw material to the vicinity 
of a natural motor power, and of the manufac- 
tured material back to the market, steam-power 
in the place of consumption will displace water- 
power in any other place. 

By steadily keeping in view this important 
question of the balance of the costs of produc- 
tion and of transmission, we shall be enabled to 
steer clear of many paradoxes, and to avoid 
many mistakes. Economy of production may 
be much increased by a careful study of this 
often-neglected element of cost. If we take 
that mode of transmission which, when the 
requisite amount of {preparatory outlay has 
been effected, is, perhaps, the cheapest of all,— 
namely, the flow of water or of. gas through 
pipes,—we shall see in what unexpected form 
the cost of transmission makes its appearance. 
According to the accounts of the London Gas 
Companies, there is a difference of from four to 
eight per cent. between the quantity of gas 
produced and that sold or brought to account. 
This difference is mainly due to leakage. It is 
more considerable in the richer gases, such as 
those made from cannel-coal, than in the poorer. 
Now this leakage is, in point of fact, a cost of 
transmission. If gas be sold at 3s. 4d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, and the loss by leakage is 5 per cent.» 
the cost of transmission due to this source is 





equal to twopence per 1,000 cubic feet. And if 
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the accounts and conclusions of the companies be 
reliable, and the loss really arise from leakage, 
and not from pilfering or misreckoning, the cost 
of transmission of a richer gas is nearly twice that 
of an ordinary gas. Thus the highly carbonife- 
rous gas of the cannel-coal costs more, in pro- 
portion to its illuminating power, than a poorer 
gas, not only in distillation, but also in transmis- 
sion. This is one of those outcomes of financial 
experience which no theory could anticipate. 

With regard to the transmission of water 
through pipes, which so readily commends 
itself to theory as an admirable means for 
cheap transmission of power, we shall also do 
well to take the guidance of experience. The 
subject has been carefully investigated by the 
engineers of the different water companies, and 
has been fully and lucidly debated at the meet- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
outcome of the uncontradicted testimony of 
these experts is, that the loss by leakage of 
water is far greater than that by leakage of 
gas. It may be said that this ought not to be 
the case,—that improvements are in course of 
operation, that pipes are better, fittings better, 
and that we must look forward to the time when 
we shall draw out of a closed system of pipes 
allthat we put into them. Perhaps so. We 
hope that we are moving in that direction. We 
should be the last persons to undervalue the 
economic result of good materials and good 
workmanship. But the very gist of our present 
remarks is, that theory must be controlled by 
the experience of practice. Over-estimates of 
profit and advantage are far more fatal to pro- 
gress and improvement than under estimates. 
Thus, in looking at the transmission of power by 
hydraulic pressure, high or low, through pipes, 
we must first ascertain the actual state of this 
mode of conveying the needful fluid. After 
fifty years of improvement on the old wooden 
water pipes, it is now on evidence, as the opinion 
of competent men, that 30 per cent. of the 
water actually supplied to our great cities is 
wasted by leakage, besides another 30 per cent. 
by the carelessness of the consumers in letting 
taps run, in propping open valves, and the 
like. If this is the case where the pressure 
is only that required to reach the upper stories 
of a house—say as much as two or three atmo- 
spheres,—-what will be the case if water is thus 
transmitted for use as power? It will be easy 
to calculate what quantity of water, at what 
pressure, is requisite for each horse power. And 
when anything of a considerable amount is 
wanted, either the pressure must be so high as 
to require great care and cost in the pipes, 
joints, and fittings, or the quantity will be so 
large as to require large and costly pipes. It 
would be quite out of the question, for example, 
to attempt to obtain 1 h.p. of water power for 
every ten houses in London without a total re- 
construction of the entire system of water 
supply. 

We have then to look at the necessary 
elements of cost in the application of that which 
in the first instance costs nothing. If we com- 
pare the total revenue of the eight London 
Water Companies with the total quantity of 
water which they send into London in a year, 
we shall find the result gives a cost of almost 
exactly three half-pence per ton of water 
delivered. The motor power which could be 
obtained from this quantity of water will, of 
course, vary according to the level at which it 
is delivered. Let us take a case where it would 
reach the top of a honse 30 ft. high. A ton of 
water delivered at that height, would be thus 


23 
valued as power, oe 


> 
power of work done. But we have to add the 
allowance for leakage. If we take the 
whole allowance made by the companies, this 
will raise the power to 3:26d. per horse power of 
work done. According to statements made in 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, an Otto and Laagen gas. 
engine consumes 30 cubic feet of gas for an 
hour’s work of one horse power. We have thus 
tocompare 2,240 x 30 = 67,200 foot pounds of 
work done at a cost of from 2d. to 34d., with 
33,000 x 60 = 1,980,000 foot pounds of work 


30 x 42d. 
done for i000 = 126d. The latter is just 
If, 


twenty-eight times as much as the former. 
now, we suppose the water to be delivered with a 
head of 120 ft., we shall still only obtain one- 
Seventh of the work from our “cheap” motor 
power, water, that we obtain from our costly 
motor power coal-gas. If steam-power to a 


=2°04d. per horse- 








large nominal horse-power be employed, the 
cost will be considerably less than 13d. per 
horse-power per hour. We are allowing for 
the cost of motor-power alone, supposing at- 
tendance, repairs, and interest of money to be 
the same in both cases. But, as we before inti- 
mated, in case of the abstraction of a large 
quantity of water from the London supply for 
the purposes of producing motion, such addi- 
tional outlay would be required that the charge 
of 13d. per ton, includifig waste, would probably 
have to be considerably raised. 

We have entered thus far into detail with the 
object of enabling any of our readers who are 
practically interested in the matter to make 
similar calculations for their own guidance. 
Mr. Paterson refers to prices of from 3d. to 
6d. per 1,000 gallons as the cost of water 
supplied by gravitation. The lowest of these 
prices would be about half that incurred for the 
supply of London, reckoned per ton of water. 
The difference is chiefly due to the amount of 
steam-power required. This, for the year 1877, 
came to 1,660/. per annum for each million 
gallons per diem. It must be remembered that 
the value of water, as a power, depends directly 
on its head; and thatif it has to be pumped 
up, rather less power will be obtainable from it 
in its descent than was required for its ascent. 
Thus we are confined to cases where gravity 
can operate. And in these,—first, the locality 
is everything, as to level. Then the distance 
has to be considered, both as to first outlay, 
maintenance, and leakage. Then is to be borne 
in mind the interest on capital, and cost of distri- 
bution, meterage, and watching against loss. 
When all these things are borne in mind, it will 
be seen that the idea of effecting any great 
saving by a return to the use of water as a 
motor power is somewhat Utopian. There may 
be large towns in which a large head of water 
is available by gravitation. Butin these cases 
it will be necessary to ascertain the real cost of 
the reservoirs, pipes, and apparatus needed for 
the distribution, and thus to come to the actual 
cost of a ton of water delivered at a fixed level. 
We do not wish to dogmatise. It is rather our 
aim to set our readers to work for themselves. 
But it is indubitable, we think, that the cases 
must be extremely rare in England in which 
water-power can be made readily, permanently, 
and directly available at so low a cost as steam 
power, including under that generic title the 
employment of the cheap and convenient motor 
of the gas-engine. And if 14d. per horse-power 
per hour be grudged, we think we should have 
little difficulty in pointing out how results of 
the same kind are attainable, even at a great 
reduction on that low cost. 

In referring, in our eolumns for the 21st of 
December, to Zurich, as a place where water- 
power is available, Mr. Matheson has tacitly 
confirmed the truth of the above remarks. The 
Swiss torrents afford natural motors of a kind 
far superior to those to be found anywhere but 
on lofty mountain districts. Those regions of 
England where water-power of this nature, 
though on a smaller scale, is available, are not 
those in which the application is demanded by 
a teeming population. 

If there be a loss of 4 to 8 per cent. in the 
transmission of gas, and of from 30 to 60 per 
cent. in the transmission of water, the question 
of the loss in transmission of electric power is 
not yet by any means settled. For low currents 
of electricity, the isolation attained by wires 
hung in the air is so satisfactory that one 
eminent writer on telegraphy has declared that 
the simple contact, made in the mouth of the 
operator, of a silver sixpence with a plate of 
zinc of equal size, will deflect a delicate gal- 
vanometer at a distance of 500 miles on a cir- 
cuit. This is, no doubt, incredible, if true; but 
it is the statement of a competent man. For 
the transmission, however, of any current which 
has a dynamo-electric value, the case is different. 
The general rule is that the resistance is directly 
as the length of the current, and inversely as 
the section of the conductor. Thus, for an in- 
creased length of circuit, an increased thick- 
ness of wire is requisite. But that is not 
all. Although the amount is as yet un- 
known, and the laws which regulate it 
undetected, there is no doubt that something 
occurs in the transmission of the electric 
current akin to leakage in the transmis- 
sion of gas or water through pipes. Or, in 
other words, the resistance increases at a more 
rapid rate than the length of the circuit. It 
would also appear that this leakage, or resist- 
ance, may be represented as a fraction of the 








intensity of the current. On this point, no 
doubt, many minds of high inventive order arg, 
now at work. All that we can say, from the 
latest communications we have had with the 
leaders of the movement, is that no mathe. 
matical expression for this loss has as yet been 
ever suggested. One gentleman, who has at. 
tained extraordinary success in manipulating 
electric power, states that the difference in rate 
of loss is so great as to impose a very narrow 
limit on the length of a circuit that can be prac. 
tically available, whether for the production of 
light, or for any other dynamo-electric purposes, 

It is thus tolerably clear that the idea of the 
possibility of commanding a costless power is 
one of those which, as far as our actual 
mechanical skill and science go, must be ranked 
among the advantages of Utopia. Gold may be 
bought too dear. Gravitation is, no doubt, a 
costless as well as an unsleeping power. But to. 
set it to work for us,—to make a slave of it,— 
generally costs more than to avail ourselves of 
the work which the sun and the elements have 
been storing up for us during the uncounted 
centuries which produced the carbon stores of 
the coal measures. Jt is cheaper for English 
mechanics, in ninety-nine cases out of 100, to 
avail themselves of the heat liberated by the 
combustion of coal, than it is to make use of 
water-power, wind-power, or any application of 
gravitation. Such, we do not doubt, will con- 
tinue to be the case so long as our coal is unex- 
hausted. Such, we believe, would be the case 
even if we were reduced to the necessity of 
importing coal. The pursuit of costless power 
has something of the nature of a chase of the 
will-o’-the-wisp. What we have to do is, to 
make the best use of that power of which we 
know the outside cost. 








A NATIONAL THEATRE FOR THE 
NATIONAL DRAMA. 


IN all our aspirations after a national theatre, 
there is no doubt that we start from Shakspeare, 
and to Shakspeare we come back, if we do not 
end with him. From what point, it might be 
thought, could we start with more appropriate- 
ness, and also with more ‘promise. Shakspeare 
has not only the highest reputation of all English 
writers, but is the most popular,—the most. 
generally popular,—of all our old writers, and 
has a popularity that may be brought into com- 
parison by several tangible tests with that of 
authors who are in full enjoyment of the sympa- 
thy of contemporaries. LKditions of Shakspeare 
follow most closely, even when they do not run 
on alongside each other, and it cannot be doubted 
that after all deductions for the merely orna- 
mental and the conventional, the books are 
bought to be read, and are read. We need not 
lay too much stress on the pertinacity of 
Shakspearian critics and commentators; but 
there are public readings or recitals of the 
dramas which are as frankly as they are justly 
appreciated ; and private readings abound which 
may not always be sources of unmixed pleasure 
to those who take part in them any more than 
to all who are listeners, but that very con- 
stantly evince the possession by a considerable 
proportion of the readers, of the greatest 
familiarity with the poetry and a fine feeling 
for its most characteristic beauties. 

And yet reading Shakspeare to oneself, or 
even hearing it read, is necessarily an imperfect 
enjoyment, much of the nature of reading 
musie. It is what an engraving of a picture 18 
to the picture itself,—what an engraved outline 
is to the plate with completed finish of light 
and shade. Only when fine speeches are de- 
livered with that good emphasis and discretion 
which it is a matter of fine art to realise, cad 
they be duly understood, not to say felt; and 
even so the effect of one such speech is de- 
pendent on relief and contrast by another,—by 
visible gestures, actions, expressions, which are 
still more important at transitions than at 
sustained courses of declamation. Let scenery 
and costume.be put aside; what can less easily 
be dispensed with is that commentary of stage 
business” of which Shakspeare must have been 
a consummate master, as he supplies occasion for 
its fullest resources. But how, then, is it that 
when the stage has such a store of a 
ments to add to what by itself is so delighte 
in, that Shakspeare, according to the are 8 
dictum, should of necessity spell ruin. vil 
tween reading and representation, it 1s 20 rel 
tion of gilding refined gold, or painting Bo 
lily, but of bringing gold into light that ena 
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it to 
ite beauty shall have the perfect charm of 
itality. 
" The questious which are thus opened must be 
entertained with candour if any worthy result 
is to ensue. O — 
manager knows his business,—and that it is 
out of the question to expect that under 
existing, nay, under any conceivable condi- 
tions, a theatre can sustain itself on Shaks- 
are alone, or with the further aid of the 
writers of his period or that of the Stuarts. 
Every age will have authors of its own, 
however much it may value the past. Let 
the philosophers, or, failing them, the physiolo- 
gists, look to it,—for a fact it is, either in 
philosophy or physics, that our rising generation, 
to whom all literature is new, turns away from 
the literature which we welcomed when young 
with as much sense of weariness of it, as if they, 
and not we, had studied it till we weretired. A 
fashion in literature, as in dress, may no doubt 
be so old that it becomes new again unsuspec- 
tedly ; but evenso it will haveforthe most part to 
make concessions to the period it visits, as the 
modern sash lies perdu behind the mullion, and 
the lintel is discoverable behind the pointed arch, 
as Falstaff’s white beard was descried by Sir 
Hugh Evans under the mufiler of the personated 
Mother Pratt. If ever, then, we are to have a 
Shakspearian stage, we must be prepared for 
a@ combination with a modern development of 
the drama. This is the more necessary, and 
sould be the more useful, because so, and only 
so, it may be hoped to restrain the spirit of 
modernism from asserting itself within the 
Shakspearian pale. If the world cannot 
have modern plays as well as Shakspeare’s, it 
will insist on his plays being overlaid with all 
manner of modern encumbrance. And, more- 
over, one of the most valued results that should 
ensue from establishment of a Shakspearian 
drama is the cultivation of the dramatic art to 
a very high pitch in a company of actors capa- 
ble of doing justice to new works of a high 
class. The embodiment of the conceptions of a 
bygone age cannot be expected unless from a 
course of study and, it must be added, of in- 
struction, and then of habitual exercise in 
concert, that cannot but raise the mental stan- 
dard and professional aptitude of all who par- 
ticipate in the discipline. 

Let us consider, then, what is the summit of 
our desires in this matter of a worthy theatre. 
and then we may cast about for available helps 
and ladders for “ young ambition” to climb up 
to it, and for our chances of firm ground to 
plant them on. 

A worthy ambition is, that this metropolis of 
ours should possess a theatre at which during 
4 certain portion of the year, and for ‘years in 
succession, there should be given, in most per- 
fect style and at no extravagant expense — 

1. The plays of Shakspeare. As regards 
these it were desirable that the entire series 
with exceptions that indicate themselve ; 
should, within a certain term be presented. a 
friend commences an amusing anecdote ith— 
“When I saw the ‘ Comedy of Errors an 1 
lently acted in the Court Theatre at Vitent 
&c.”; but we in London may live a life throu h 
and never have a chance of seeing the “ C a 
of Errors” acted, well or ill “That sine t 
favourite—the most actable pla s—sho 1a b 
yy most frequently sme of ene 
- _28 We are now upon the ideal, it would 

imperative that the less attractive should 
also have their more restricted es ; Th 
“‘Comedy of Errors” is an ex ; ; 
that a example of some 
: would be found to gain in attracti 
most unexpectedly when Mustwabed. toy well. 
managed stage business. Lovers of. Shak. 
speare’s printed page would soon find that to 
have once attended a well-studied = 
is to become sensible for all tim ‘of pees ser 
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roduction of such plays as “ Love’s Labour’s 
lost,’ “ Pericles,” “ All’s well that ends well.” 

2. A rule cannot be drawn with equal strin- 
gency in respect of any other of the dramatists 
anterior to the Commonwealth. In most of 
these cases the question is less what must we 
perforce neglect than what can we find that is 
fairly presentable. Ford and Massinger are in 
this respect more easily dealt with than the 
inborn corruption that taints so generally the 
finest work of Beaumont and Fletcher. Still, 
this section is not to be arbitrarily ruled out any 
more than Webster or Marlowe and some others, 
where careful walking is required between 
dulness or extravagance on the one hand and 
indelicacy on the other. Others, again, may 
weigh when the time comes the claims of 
Ben Jonson, not without regard to the renown 
of Garrick in some of his characters, — Abel 
Drugger, and even Kiteley, in the, to us, un- 
readable “ Every Man in his Humour,” —a 
humour that is not ours. 

8. Tastes curiously sophisticated or unso- 
phisticated may undertake the advocacy of 
Farquhar, Congreve, or Wycherley, but not 
even Dryden’s compliment to the 

Satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley,— 
or to Congreve,— 

Nature, who once was prodigal before, 

To Shakspeare gave as much she could not give him 

more,— 

induce to make further trial of picking over 
their remains, and Dryden himself, as a drama- 
tist available for present revival, is passed over 
with a sigh for misdirected genius. 

We must not, however, be tempted into a 
review of dramatic literature; let it be enough 
to say further on this head that the period 
after the revolution of 1688, extended to the 
last generation, or say to the French revolution, 
is not barren of even tragedies which may 
deserve attention, and still less of the “old 
comedies,” of which very many have given true 
pleasure to the elder among us at far-scattered 
intervals,—in some cases at more frequent 
recurrence. 

Let it, then, be agreed, or at any rate as- 
sumed, that what is required is a theatrical 
establishment which shall give annually repre- 
sentations of Shakspeare’s plays, representations 
truly worthy of immortal works, and representa- 
tions also of other dramas of former generations 
that haye a classic or, at least, a deserved 
popular standing; that shall also be ready and 
equal to the production of new works, supposing 
such to be forthcoming, that aspire to a like 
position, and have a claim to study and con- 
sideration as works of art. If these conditions 
could be achieved, indulgence might be con- 
ceded to a proportion of pieces of slighter 
pretensions, — such pieces even as cannot be 
expected to live far beyond their day,—and 
pieces there are of such ephemeral character that 
have fair claim to their brief existence. Grate- 
fully we can recall how poor Jullien gradually 
educated the popular ear to the enjoyment of 
the most refined music of Beethoven; albeit he 
brought the popular ear first within range by a 
ballad, or an extravagance, “rab, trab!” or 
the “Row Polka.’ ‘The principle may be ac- 
cepted without following the application to the 
borders of screaming farce. 

But the completed work having been bodied 
forth ideally, the inquiry has to face the 
problems of machinery and motive power. 

It is clear that for such a system to become 
a possibility, a company of actors would be 
required that should include much first-rate 
talent, and then a larger contingent of that 
talent which is not so rare, the talent which is 
teachable. In every art, and not least con- 
spicuously in the dramatic, there is a vast fund 
of undeveloped but developable power,—power 
that is strangely dormant or strangely perverse 
until it meets appropriate stimulus, but then 
responds sympathetically. For this to be utilised 
the apt instructor must be forthcoming; but 
this given, the lower rank and file of a company 
may act with an efficiency that surprises others 
and even themselves. A leading mind may thus 
pervade the whole as thoroughly as does that of 
a musical conductor, whose biton is before the 
eyes of a chorus at every note they sing. 

But such acompany must be a solid company ; 
its members must continue to act together year 
after year, and its new recruits must come in 
from time to time with the intent and prospect 
of permanency. This is at once a negation of 
what is called the “star” system; it ought to 
be called the meteoric system ; if true splendour 
of result is to be obtained the stars of the com- 


pany must be fixed stars; the illumination that 
is demanded is the brilliant, not the flashy. The 
actors and actresses, therefore, must have as a 
rule permanent engagements, permanent posi- 
tions. This has been effected in other countries ; 
it may not be possible in England, and if cer- 
tainly not, we may break off our analysis of the 
problem ; the negative, however, is not certain, 
or we will assume that it is not, and we will 


on. 

The star system in its fullest development has 
only been known since the world of the metro- 
polis has become so numerous, and the influx of 
visitors extra-metroplitan so constantly renewed, 
that a popular piece may go on for a thousand, 
—we may yet have to say for thousands of suc- 
cessive nights,—before all are satisfied who wish 
to see it. Fine actors may thus be kept occu- 
pied with the same characters all the year round ; 
for if the London season ends, or relaxation is im- 
perative, they merely transfer their activity in 
the same characters to the provinces. This 
practice cannot, of course, but exercise at last 
a detrimental influence on the originality of the 
performers, and, at the same time, dramatic 
invention suffers also, for such a run of one piece, 
of course, excludes the introduction of others ; 
and if others find opening elsewhere, it is with- 
out the aid of the special talents of the mono- 
polised actors. 

The star system, however, as regards both 
actors and pieces, is an outgrowth of the 
time,—of the increase of population and its 
increased mobility by land and water; its posi- 
tion is rooted, and there is more promise in an 
attempt to compete with it than to destroy it. 
If a popular exhibitor like Albert Smith found 
that a single entertainment without further 
rehearsal or preparation might be repeated by 
him every evening, and a third of the afternoons 
of half a lifetime pleased better than anything 
he attempted to substitute, and continued to 
please so well as to be equivalent to a fortune 
to him, what could be hoped? Unhappily, or 
not at all, arguments against persistence would 
be like a duello between poetry and political 
and private economy, and of like hopeless 
characteristics is argumentative declamation 
against the easily and abundantly remunerative 
star system of the contemporary drama. 

It is, in fact, because, as the world is now con- 
stituted, this system cannot be forbidden, and 
cannot be eradicated, that an effort is chiefly 
necessary to save the art of acting, and the 
prospects of dramatic literature from being 
gradually hackneyed and degraded; the effort 
that it seems worth making is to evolve, if pos- 
sible, some scheme which shall develop a 
rivalry on a better system of its own, compete 
with uniformity by variety, with the hackneyed 
by the versatile, with the ephemerally by the 
eternally admirable. 

An accomplished actor, like any other pro- 
fessional man, not to refer to other classes, has a 
right to look forward to remuneration which is 
relatively appropriate, and sufficient to cover a 
provision for retirement as age advances; this 
which is sought and obtained in the open pro- 
fession would have to be secured in what we 
have called the Solid Company, for the repre- 
sentation of, let us call it, National Drama, ade- 
quate remuneration, and certainty of provision, 
retiring pension, superannuation,—call it what 
we please,—the inducements that fill and over- 
fill offices London throughout, would go far to 
secure the loyal adherence of the members of 
the dramatic company required. 

This is the elephant that has to support the 
dramatic world,—a cosmos,—whatever may be 
the substitute for the tortoise on which we 
must rely to support the elephant. 

Bat we may yet give attention to many con- 
siderations on which the mere organisation of 
the original cosmos must yet depend. ll ex- 
perience assures us that we have to rely, ina 
matter of social organisation of complex cha- 
racter, on an overruling or master mind,—upon, 
in fact, a manager,—the equivalent upon an ex- 
tended scope and scale of our conductor of the 
orchestra and chorus. At this stage we have to 
assume that membership of our imagined com- 
pany will be a prize in the actor’s profession, 
and popular appreciation may be trusted, to a 
certain extent, to mark out those who are en- 
titled to the distinction and advantage, but re- 
liance will have to be placed upon individual 
judgment at last as to what qualities are re- 
quired to supplement those already in posses- 
sion, of two aspirants which will make up best 
for the most serious deficiency. The function of 
our manager will not be utterly unlike that of 
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a premier designate composing his cabinet; 
when the indispensable members are decided, 
success may be jeopardised by a mistake as to 
the desirable ; and sagacity and insight must be 
trusted sometimes to discern the efficiency 
which the world at large has been too prejudiced 
or preoccupied to have a suspicion of. The 
accomplishments which shall be equal to select- 
ing the company, to distributing casts in the 
most diversified dramas, must be combined with 
skill in selecting the dramas that are to be 
associated in representation, and their sequence 
so as to gain the utmost popularity possible for 
those plays of which the representation is a con- 
dition of the establishment of the company,— 
with acumen to accept such new dramas as are 
really worthy,—and finally there is required the 
energy and instinct of organisation which not 
only controls and disciplines a difficult body, but 
that can inspire it with that esprit which is the 
ultimate condition of harmonious and zealous 
co-operation. To say more on this head, perhaps 
to have said somuch, might seem to provoke the 
interruption by which Rasselas broke off Imlac’s 
tirade,— Enough, theu hast convinced me it is 
impossible ever to be a poet; tell me now,” &c. 

But there is no impossibility in the present 
case, for artists of such endowments there have 
been, and there may be again. It is an open 
question how far sueh an autocracy might be 
tempered by votes of existing members being re- 
quired for the ad mission of a candidate. On the one 
hand, jealousy of a rival might send a vote astray; 
but, on the other, such a company as we have 
supposed would assuredly gain the experience 
that the qualities of a new member would have 
the same heightening or depressing effect on 
those of all the others, as would the right colour 
or the wrong forthe scarf of Ariadne upon the 
value of every other tint in Titian’s picture of 
her interview with Bacchus. No rule can be 
derived for this case from grounds for satisfac- 
tion, or the reverse, with ordinary elections for 
the Royal Academy. One essential in the case 
is that the prosperity,—the emoluments,—of the 
company shall be susceptible of enhancement 
as well as its honour by the results of a 
judicious selection of associates. 

Given, then, the best company, organisation, 
and administration that can be desired upon 
these lines,—given, that is, a scheme and con- 
ception of such filled out in far more detail than 
can here now beentered into,—the ultimate object 
of dramaticart having been agreed on, and the 
general arrangements considered which are its 
proximate conditions, analysis conducts us to an 
ultimate consideration in an opposite direction. 
What we have to ask is, the precise link that will 
connect the present and actual with the pro- 
posed and the ideal. Let us be agreed as to the 
fruit that we desire, and as to theidentification 
of the tree that produces and bears it; but 
what are our means for scaling the tree, for 
vainly shall we try to shake it, that by such 
inartificial operation the fruit will drop ripe into 
our mouths. We have, to take a contrasted 
illustration, the old Asopian problem of the 
rats’ congress,—how to bell the cat. The cat 
is only too evident, and the warning bell is 
readily forthcoming, it may be,—but how is it 
to be attached ? 

It is agreed that the company must be 
assumed to entail a dead loss somewhere. This 
is, however, a coarse way of stating the matter. 
It is agreed as inevitable that the finest dra- 
matic art cannot be realised in competition with 
the inferior as a paying speculation, any more, 
—nothing invidious is intended,—than the sculp- 
ture galleries at the British Museum could pay 
their way by admissions against the Royal 
Academy, to say nothing of Madame Tussaud’s. 
But the power that finds the money will assert, 
und must be counted upon as asserting, a certain 
influence of the most positive kind. It there- 
fore becomes essential to the project to secure 
that the strings of the purse shall not be con- 
trolled by those who are likely to fail in zeal for 
the great objects of the institution, or to give 
into ignorant or sinister guidance that would in. 
evitably frustrate the design of the scheme 
from beginning to end. 

When the question of raising money for a 
purpose arises, the first question to be asked is, 
Quanto? How much? And the next is,— 
Whence is it to be looked for? And no doubt 
the answer to the second question often makes 
it necessary to revise the amount which was the 
answer to the first. Asa matter of theoretical 
design, which we are now concerned about, we 
are not bound to a limitation by figures; at the 
same time, the subject would not be worth 





mooting at all if the conviction were not enter- 
tained that sufficient securing funds not only 
ought to be but might be obtained. If the 
rescue of a noble art,—the establishment of an 
ennobling institution,—will not attract a fair 
proportion of the superfluity that streams so 
freely into so many channels around us,—noble 
or ignoble,—trifling or respectable, or simply 
careless,—it is high time for the richest country 
in the world to set its house in order, and pre- 
pare to find itself superseded disgracefully in 
what was once its boasted function “ of teaching 
the nations how to live.” Subscriptions flow 
in with disinterested alacrity at an appeal for 
the advancement of science and for the promo- 
tion of research in directions that have not the 
faintest regard to prospects of remunerativeness, 
and less should not be hoped for in favour of 
that higher education which aims at refining the 
taste of all classes, for dramatic poetry chiefly, 
but for poetry in union most concrete with all 
the other arts. The world has found out at last 
that primary and secondary education must no 
longer be left without superior control, organi- 
sation, guidance, and subsidisation, to a very 
considerable amount indeed. The discovery has 
further been made that even the rich accumu- 
lators of centuries! at universities will not 
develope the very best growths, classical and 
mathematical, without some correction and 
stimulus from without, and certainly would not 
produce spontaneously any germs of more ex- 
pansive studies. Doubtless, we must look to 
growth, and not rely upon unnatural and hasty 
forcings for the perfection of social organisa- 
tions, — whether a political constitution, a 
scientific tripos, or a national theatre. If we 
are not aware of this, it is not for want of 
having the crude principle dinned into our ears. 
Butonly the simple will be lulled into torpor 
by being told to wait until noble institutions 
come about of themselves. The wiser, who are 
also the bolder, will be aware that for any 
growth to be worth waiting for there must be 
a period of antecedent laborious struggle with 
difficulties in the preparation, the selection, and 
the planting. Progress must be preceded by 
initiation, and this does not come by waiting 
for. The stanchest evolutionist, we presume, 
will admit that evolution presupposes something 
to be evolved. One of the most distinguished 
promoters of this philosophy has recently ad- 
mitted that the sum of what evolution can pro- 
pound is comprised in Topsy’s ‘‘’spect I grow’d.” 
But Topsy had a father and mother somewhere 
nevertheless, and before she came into the 
‘“’spekilator’s” hands ;had cost no little trouble 
in rearing. What evolution has done for the 
drama is to bring about a state of things which 
has, at least, the advantage of rousing public 
feeling extensively to the conviction that a 
great effort is required, even at a great sacrifice, 
in @ new direction. The true crisis of evolu- 
tion is revolution, when an antecedent state,— 
political or private,—is even less reformed than 
transformed, — when experience, thought, in- 
ventive sagacity, and, lastly, when expenditure 
are so freely but so effectively lavished that a 
new birth is given to the world in contrast with 
what has gone before,—endowed with new and 
prolific vitality. 

It is out of the question to hope that a 
national theatre can, at the instant of its insti- 
tution, have all that advantage which is 
derived from tradition in the long-established 
national theatres of other countries. But if an 
original scheme and constitution are well 
adjusted, it is astonishing how soon the esprit 
de corps developes along with experience of suc- 
cess and power. Given, then, conditions which 
are not too extravagant to hope for, there is no 
reason why London, within a few years, should 
not be in possession of a theatre at which two 
representations every week, at least, should not 
be devoted to Shakspeare,—and what are en- 
titled to be called standard plays should also be 
frequently represented; which should be bound 
also to produce every year new dramas,—if at 
first but one or two,—which fairly aspire to 
the character of high-class works of art. The 
company of such a theatre would require artists, 
male and female, of the best endowments of 
talent, who must be withdrawn from other 
engagements, and could only be so by the 
assurance of very considerable salaries, only 
reduced at the time by the advantage of per- 
manence, and then of proportionate retiring 
provision. The company would be recruited 
by either artists of approved powers, who 
would take full standing at once, or by others 
who should have been associated at first from 





promise of power, and have justified promise by 
a period of probation. The selection of new 
members of the company would be chiefly gon. 
trolled by the votes of those already constituting 
it, who would not only be the best judges of 
histrionic talent, and of what class of such talent; 
they were most in need of; but should haye 
the strong motive for consulting the efficiency 
of the company above all, by increased emoly. 
ments being dependent on efficiency. 

We have said that a company bound to 
the premised conditions of classical repre. 
sentation would at first, probably, be at 
a commercial disadvantage with competi. 
tors. In compensation it must be, in gome 
form or other, subsidised; and the pro- 
vision of this subsidy would be, in fact, the 
security that the characteristic scheme of the 
national theatre should be strictly adhered to,— 
the imperative performances punctually and 
properly brought before the world, whether 
they attracted the largest or lesser audiences, 
The company, then, must be relieved in the first 
instance from rent; the theatre, its structure 
and all fixed appurtenances, must be purchased 
by a fund that is no more to be expected to 
yield interest to outlay or shareholders than 
London Bridge or Westminster Abbey. What 
further endowment might be necessary would 
be matter for calculation; we have agreed to 
assume that, whatever the sum, it ought tobe 
forthcoming, and that, therefore, as a matter of 
course, it might be. The entire endowment 
would then be held under a trust-deed, which 
would specify the conditions of the disposal of 
the theatre and funds, and would define, as 
might be thought best, the authority of the 
trustees and their powers of delegation to ad- 
ministrator or manager. 

Finally, the relief of the company frow 
charges relatively to the imperative conditions 
of representation must be so liberal that ample 
scope would be allowed them to increase their 
emoluments by representations that, without 
being inconsistent with the dignity of art, 
should be more generally attractive. That the 
establishment of a regular course of Shak- 
spearian representations,—well studied, finely 
acted,—would ultimately improve the scope of 
the popularly attractive we do not doubt. Such 
a course would, in itself, be an education for 
actors and actresses, such as now they have no 
opportunity of receiving. Complaints are grow- 
ing at the present time of increasing scarcity of 
actors who are competent for what are profes. 
sionally called “ powder-pieces,’—the valuable 
dramas which, like the “School for Scandal,” 
demand the assumption of manners that have 
a certain contrast with those of our own day. 
What can we then expect,—what may we not 
expect,—when, at rare intervals, the romance of 
Italy or the heroism of Rome has to be placed 
before us ? 

May the time not be far distant,—and why 
should it be ?—when the performances of the 
English national theatre shall revive something 
of the glories of the noblest antique theatre of 
Athens. Aischines made it a serious item 1D 
his attack upon Demosthenes,—that attack 
which gave occasion for the noblest of all ora- 
tions in reply,—that the crown which had been, 
as he averred, illegally voted to him for what 
he denied to have been worthy services, had 
been illegally presented to him in the public 
theatre,—in the theatre when strangers had 
come to Athens from every part of Greece for 
the new tragedies. The chief reward of a visit 
to Paris is still for many the newest comedy 5 
for many is it the enjoyment of admirable 
representations of the oldest dramas of Moliere 
or Racine. There is no reason why the — 
drama of the metropolis of Shakspeare shoul 
not even yet emulate Athens and rival Paris. 








The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers.—The following gentlemen have 
been elected to fill the several offices in the Council 
for the ensuing year:—Mr. John Frederic 
Bateman, F.R.S., president; Mr. J. Abernethy, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., F.R.S., Mr. W- H. 
Barlow, F.R.S., and Mr. J. Brunlees, vice-pre- 
sidents; Mr. W. Baker, Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
C.B., Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, 
F.R.S., Mr. G. B. Frace, Sir John Coode, Mr. 
W. Froude, M.A., F.R.S., Mr. A. Giles, M-P., 
Mr. H. Hayter, Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., Mr. R. 
Rawlinson, C.B., Dr. C. W. Siemens, F.B.S., 
Mr. D. Stevenson, F.R.S.E., Sir Jos. Whit- 
worth, bart., F.R.S., and Mr. E. Woods, other 
members of council. 
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CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA. 


We do not very frequently meet with persons 
who have much information about, or interest 
in, the sepulchral remains of Etruria, and it 
seems that accordingly thirty years have elapsed 
before there has been any requirement of a new 
edition of Mr. Dennis’s work on Etruria, which 
was first published in 1848. During this time, 
however, @ knowledge of the subject has been 
gradually diffusing itself, and we may predict 
that the new edition of the work,* in two hand- 
some and copiously-illustrated volumes, will find 
the reading world prepared to welcome it in a 
much more cordial and general manner than 
before, and that it will do a good deal to popu- 
lariso a subject which till lately has been 
vaguely regarded as dealing only with a half 
mythical region and people concerning whom 
there were more theories than facts to be had. 
The perusal of Mr. Dennis’s pages will in itself 
be sufficient to correct this idea wherever it still 
remains; and if we cannot quite fully adopt his 
remark that “we can now,” by aid of recent 
researches, “ penetrate into the inner life of the 
Etruscans,’ we must, at all events, allow that 
the series of paintings from the many sepulchres 
that have been opened, and which are here de- 
scribed and in many cases illustrated, suffice 
entirely to remove the Etruscans from the region 
of myth or of pre-historic imaginings, and bring 
them before us as a people with an historical 
existence and a body of “ habits, manners, and 
customs” as nearly defined to our knowledge as 
in the case of the Greeks or Romans. 

The portion of Italy on which the remains of 
the Etruscan era are found, and which therefore 
for the present purpose may be called Ktruria, 
is that included between the Apennines and 
ths west coast, from the latitude of Rome north- 
ward to about that of Pistoja; and a good many 
important towns of this part of the country,— 
Siena, Perugia, Arezzo, and others, including 
“Firenze” herself, occupy old Etruscan sites. 
As to the race and origin of the Etruscans, we 
must leave the reader to balance, if he likes, 
between the various suggestions that have been 
made by various ethnologists, given impartially 
by our author, who is not sure that they have 
not even been set up as the Lost Tribes of 
Israel, or that at all events a theory might not 
be maintained to that effect which would appear 
cogent to all who believe in their Coningsby. 
Mr. Dennis commits himself to no theory, but 
he leans towards the Lydian emigration origin. 
We will not commit ourselves further than to 
express a decided impression as to the Asiatic 
origin or connexion of the type of people 
figured in the tomb-paintings; pow p wie 
have studied the extraordinary sepulchral monu- 
ment from Cervetri, which has for a year or 
two stood in the Britism Museum, and which 
struck one at first sight as if coming from some 
new world, of which we had no previous expe- 
rience, must have recognised, nevertheless, that 
the type of face of the reclining figure in 
particular is essentially Asiatic. There is, 
however, a good deal in the art of the Etruscans 
which speaks of an artistic or commercial con- 
nexion with Egypt, and there are points again 
in which we are reminded of Greek art; all 
this, of course, tending more and more to do 
away with that tacit idea of the isolated 
character of Greek art, to connect it more and 
more with arts of other times and countries in 
a natural chain of sequence and relationship 
-_ as = Peep = shown to be suggested 
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Our knowledge of the art and manners of the 
Etruscans arises almost entirely from the fact 
that they were in the habit of paying such great 
respect to the resting-places of the dead, as habit. 
ually to decorate the walls of tombs with appa- 
rently the best resources of their art ; and ace 
tombs being excavations have not suffered the 
inevitable fate which would ere this have over. 
taken most of them had they been erections 
above the surface of the ground. Many who 
take up Mr. Dennis’s book without previous 
knowledge of the subject will no doubt be 
astonished to find what an amount of pictorial 
representation of this kind is still in existence 
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but only in the shape of isolated fragments, 
which serve merely as hints of what may have 
been its general character, rather than as evi- 
dence on which to found any conception of an 
architectural style. We have indications here 
and there of a method of building having some 
affinity with that of the Egyptians, as in the 
remains of pyramidal pylons flanking the “ arco 
d’ Augusto,” at Perugia, and in other pieces of 
ancient walling of massive stones, with an 
occasional arch here and there; and there is 
the “Porto del arco,” at Volterra, which Mr. 
Dennis is inclined to give to the Etruscans, but 
of which we think the arch, with its three remark- 
able remains of projecting heads, cannot possibly 
belong to what can be called original Etruscan 
work, and is more likely to be Roman in influ- 
ence if not in actual workmanship. Old enough 
it is in regard to us, no doubt; but, in regard to 
other indications of Etruscan buildings which 
exist, it has an almost modern appearance. Mr. 
Dennis gives us the profiles of mouldings from 
certain of the fronts of rock-cut tombs at 
Sovana, and very curious and unusual these 
are, and have more affinity with Egyptian detail 
than with any other of the known styles of 
architecture. We have, however, a curious 
piece of evidence in regard to Etruscan domestic 
architecture, in the shape of a cinerary urn, 
fashioned as a model of a house, with doorways, 
and roof with projecting eaves; an object which 
suggests upon what kind of data M. Viollet-le- 
Duc has built some of his highly-elaborated 
theories as to the habitations of men in ancient 
times. Another illustration on which we look 
with considerable interest is that representing 
the remains of atumulus on the Montarozzi, and 
called ‘Il Mausoleo,” consisting of a drum of 
masonry standing 5 ft. or 6ft. above the sur- 
face of the ground, on which there has been a 
probably pyramidal mound, now crumbled to 
an irregular low heap, overgrown with vegeta- 
tion. But one is struck, in looking at the repre- 
sentation of this, with its resemblance in general 
idea to the types of India, also consisting of a 
bare mass piled upon a drum of masonry in 
much the same manner, only spherical instead 
of (as this probably was) pointed. 

We seem to get the nearest to the actual 
architectural forms employed by the Etruscans 
in the line of rock-cut tomb facades at Castel 
d’Asso, of which the following is the description 
given by the author, accompanied by a view of 
the place :-- 

“Just opposite the ruined castle which gives its name to 
the site, we found a smaller glen, opening at an angle into 
the larger one, and here we descended, and presently came 
upon the object of our search. Tomb after tomb, hewn 
out of the cliffs, on either hand,—a street of sepulchres, all 
with a house-like character. They were unlike ong ee 
tombs I had yet seen; not simply openings in the cliffs as 
at Sutri and Civita Castellana, nor fronted with arched 

orticos as at Falleri, but hewn into square architectural 
‘acades, with bold cornices and mouldings in high relief, 
and many with inscriptions graven on their fronts, in the 
striking characters and mysterious language of Etruria. 


The facades are formed by the face of the cliffs being 
hewn to a smooth surface, save when the decorations are 
left in relief; the height of the cliff being that of the 
monuments, which vary, in this respect, from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
The imposing effect of these tombs is perhaps increased by 
their form, which is like that of fad Om edifices and Doric 
doorways, narrower above than below, the front also 
retreating from the perpendicular,—a form ordinarily 
associated in our minds with the remotest antiquity. Sti 
more of Egyptian character is seen in the massive horizon- 
tal cornices, which, however, depart from that oye in 
receding, instead of projecting from the plane of the 
facade. These cornices, in many instances, are carried 
round the sides of thé monument, and even where this is 
not the case, each tomb is quite isolated from its neigh- 
bours ; a broad upright groove, or a flight of — cut in 
the rock, and leading to the plain above, marking the 
separation. In the centre of each fagade is a rod-mould- 
ing, describing the outline of a door, in some instances 
having’ panels recessed one within another. This is not 
the entrance, but merely the frontispiece to the tomb ; and 
the title is generally engraved on the lowest and most pro- 
minent fascia, or in some cases on the flat surface of the 
fagade just above the moulded door. The letters are 
seldom 6 in. in height, though from the depth of their in- 
taglio, they can be read in the sunshine from a considerable 

istance,”’ 


The real entrance to the sepulchre is through 
a kind of cave, or ante-chamber, which is 
entered under the fagade just described, and has 
a doorway sometimes similarly recessed and 
sloped at the further side, giving access to a 
passage opening into the tomb. in regard to 
the evidence as to architectural style afforded 
by the facades above described, it is not safe to 
regard rock-cut details always as representing 
the built architecture of the people who made 
them, for the differences of the circumstances 
of execution may lead to a great deal of modi- 
fication in proportion and detail; but the style 
of these fagades, coupled with the remains of 
the Perugian gateway before mentioned, leaves 





little doubt that the Etruscan architecture, like 


that of the Egyptians, was characterised espe- 
cially by the use of sloping surfaces, or, as we 
should say, battering the walls; and considering 
the remoteness of the localities in those days, 
we may take this as an indication that this 
system of building was not so peculiarly a 
mark of Egyptian style as has been long sup- 
posed: that it was once a widely-diffused and 
generally-adopted method of building, which 
has been specially connected with the Egyptians 
because they were the most powerful nation 
which practised it, and have left its records in 
grander and more durable monuments than are 
to be found in any other land. 

But the interest of this book, as we have 
already inferred, would be comparatively slight 
if it dealt only with the remains, few and scat- 
tered, of Etruscan architecture. The interest 
of the subject lies mainly in the paintings which 
adorn the interiors of the numerous sepulchres. 
These are of various date and character, but in 
all of them there seems to be the intention, so 
far as the talents of the artist enable him to do 
so, to represent the actual life of either the de- 
parted persons or their families and survivors ; 
most probably the latter. The first specimen of 
which an illustration is given, from the tombs 
of Veii, is probably one of the very earliest in 
existence. The paintings are as remarkable for 
their colouring as for their form. A horse with 
abnormally long legs and thin body carries on 
his back a naked boy, behind whom, on the horse’s 
hind quarters, sits soma small domestic animal ; 
and the horse is led by a groom, also naked, 
the bodies of both the human figures being of 
a deep red hue; but the horse is the most 
extraordinary parti-coloured animal: “ his neck 
and forehead are red, with yellow spots; his 
head black, mane and tail yellow, hind quarters 
and near-leg black, near fore-leg corresponding 
with his body, but off-legs yellow, spotted with 
red.” In short, this and other paintings in the 
same apartment represent completely what is 
sometimes called the childish age of a nation. 
They are exactly such as a child with a colour- 
box, and with some little power of observing 
and imitating objects in an imperfect manner, 
might be expected to produce. The whole scene 
is so removed from any experience or any mean- 
ing which we can understand, that its interest 
is more as a curiosity than from any archwo- 
logical knowledge which can be gleaned from 
it. But it is otherwise with many of the tomb- 
paintings, some of which are illustrated in other 
parts of the book. A good many of these,— 
though nearly all in a stiff archaic style, and 
exhibiting confused notions in regard to pro- 
file and front views of the figures,—have no 
little beauty of a grave and severe kind, and 
are clear and comprehensible enough in the 
story they tell. They represent mostly scenes 
of festivity, banquets and dances, occasionally 
religious ceremonies; sometimes scenes in the 
other world, where Pluto and Proserpine, and 
other characters familiar to us in mythology, 
are distinctly recognisable; sometimes alle- 
gorical representations of the departure of the 
soul of the deceased, and the grief of their 
survivor, and their efforts to detain it from its 
enforced journey. One peculiarity of colouring 


ii] | Seems to run through all these paintings of all 


dates ; the sexes are always distinguished by a 
difference of colour, the bodies or faces of the 
men artificially coloured red or reddish-brown, 
those of the women left uncoloured of the 
natural tint of the surface on which the draw- 
ing is made. It is not difficult, even in casually 
turning over the illustrations from various 
localities, to perceive in a general way the com- 
parative difference of date, the distinction 
between the early and the later art, the pure 
Etruscan work and the still later work in which 
the original spirit of Etruscan art had died ont, 
and the drawings show an obvious adaptation 
of the more modern manner of the Greeks. 
Some of these Greeco-Etruscan designs, as we 
may call them, are of rare beauty, such as the 
one which is given as the frontispiece to Mr. 
Dennis’s first volume, which, by the way, is not 
a wall-painting, but the back of a metal mirror. 
This represents a group of Bacchus, Semele, and 
Apollo, the latter standing holding a branch of 
laurel; Bacchus is represented as a beautifal 
youth throwing back his head and arms, which 
are clasped round the neck of the taller Semele, 
who stands behind and bends over her face to 
his: there is a beautiful and touching abandon 
in the manner of these two figures. At the same 
time, this, charming as it is in spirit and in 
some respects in design, does not so much 





interest one as do the more purely Etruscan 
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designs; it is only like Greek art with 
a certain degree of imperfection of execution 
in it. We look with more interest at such 
groups as those illustrated on i. 261, from some 
painted tiles found at Cervetri. These seem to 
represent part of a sacrificial act or procession, 
and show figures absolutely unlike those repre- 
sented in the art of any other nation. The 
drawing is stiff, and in profile only, but very 
passable; the men represented with black hair 
and mostly black beards, projecting more or 
less in a point beyond their chins; they wear 
what may be best described as a short 
tight-fitting shirt, in all cases apparently with 
a thigh-piece sewn on, making a seam just 
above the thigh; the legs are bare, the feet 
encased in very picturesque buskins with 
stripes or bands at the ankle, and apparently 
buttoned with a large button half-way between 
ankle and knee. The female figures are fully 
draped from head to foot “in red, white, or 
yellow chitones, and where the material repre- 
sented is of very light texture, this character is 
expressed by black, wavy liges.” Into one of the 
tile designs illustrated the supernatural element 
enters, as there is a winged and beardless per- 
sonage; but in the others it seems obvious that 
there is an intention of complete and simple 
realism, and we cannot have a doubt that in 
looking at them we see, as nearly as the artist 
could represent it, the actual physiognomy, 
figure, and dress, of these long-ago people, of 
whose history and doings we have now only the 
faintest and most vague ideas, but the pattern 
and detail of whose daily costume are thus pre- 
served to us after a lapse of more than 2,000 
years. These are staid and sober figures, 
seriously engaged ; but we have far more lively 
and piquant representatives of the life of the 
period. In a painting, probably of about the 
same period (i., p. 358), we have a complete after- 
dinner family scene—so at least we should 
interpret it: this is from what is called the 
“tomb of the painted vases,” at Corneto, 
and we see the master of the house, 
a large dignified-looking man naked to the 
waist, reclined on his dinner-couch with his wife 
opposite to him, and holding with one hand a 
mighty bowl, in which he is about to pledge the 
lady, while with a look of placid and contented 
affection he chucks her under the chin with the 
other hand. A slave boy brings a couple of 
ladles almost exactly resembling in shape the 
small ladles sometimes now used for “ toddy” ; 
two of the young people, brother and sister, 
fondle each other ina corner ; the dogs lie under 
the table; it is a complete scene of domestic 
felicity of an ancient and simple, but in its way 
of a perfectly civilised type. The only decided 
contrast with modern civilisation is that the 
youths are naked, the master of the house nearly 
80; but the ladies, younger and elder, are entirely 
and elaborately clothed, exhibiting the same con- 
trast between the ideas of decorum in regard to 
the clothing of the two sexes which we find in 
Greek sculpture of the best period. There is a 
soberness about the whole scene which indicates 
the entire respectability of the place and per. 
sonages; but there are in tomb-paintings of the 
same kind many festive or banquet scenes of a 
much more lively and decidedly “fast” character, 
as described by the author, who fortunately, or 
unfortunately (according to the reader’s tastes 
or morality), does not give illustrations of these 
scenes of looser revelry and companionship so 
many ages ago. We have, however, pretty 
numerous illustrations of figures from paintings 
of a later date (in the second of the three 
manners into which Mr. Dennis considers the 
paintings may be divided), in which the revelry 
and voluptuous character of the entertainments 
seems to have assumed a more recognised pro- 
fessional form, when the Etruscans had arrived 
at that refinement in civilisation when people, 
in the Chesterfield phrase, “pay fiddlers to 
fiddle for them,”—when professional dancers in 
transparent robes form an important portion of 
the company. A few of these figures have 
become well known in book illustrations for 
some time past; and on the whole 
they are, as the author hints, no more 
open to the objection of a Lord Chamberlain 
than our own ballet-dancors, and certainly their 
costume is infinitely more becoming. The head of 
one of these dancers (saltatrices), from the 
“Grotta del citaredo,” is given on a large scale 
(p. 379), and is in a fine style ef mural decora- 
tive painting, the only blemish being the repre- 
sentation of the full eye in a profile head, so 
common in the early art of all nations; and the 
character of the head is as pure and calm as 





that of a Medieval saint. This was not from 
inability to represent more passionate expression, 
as is proved by the romantic head of the Cithar- 
edus, or minstrel, from whom the grotto takes 
its name, who, with parted lips and extended 
neck, is putting his whole soul into his song, 
the wild effect of the head being ‘intensified 
by the long parted locks of hair streaming over 
neck and shoulders. Some of the single figures 
of dancers are remarkable for the energy and 
abandon of their whole pose and action. The 
griefs, too, of these old-world folk, as ~cll as 
their pleasures, are left on record with tu. same 
simple directness of representation. A fre- 
quently portrayed incident is the removal of a 
member of a family by death, generally meta- 
phorically indicated, with a curious mingling of 
pathos and childishness, by the departure of the 
lost one on a horse, which is the appointed con- 
veyance to the other world, and whose progress 
the sorrowing relatives vainly endeavour to 
restrain. In one, the little sister of a youth, 
who is already mounted for the last journey, 
strives to detain the horse’s steps ; in another, a 
man has mounted, and a group of women rush 
out frantically to stop him; “ in some the part- 
ing takes place at a column, the bourn that 
cannot be repassed, the living on this side, the 
dead on that; or at a doorway, one within, the 
other without, giving the last squeeze of the 
hand ere the door closes upon one for ever” : 
touches of nature that make us kin to these 
old Etruscans, as “men of like passions with 
ourselves.” 

Among the specimens of ornamental art ap- 
plied to utensils, &c., are some which suggest 
a good deal either artistically or historically : 
for instance, the fact that in the “ Grotta 
d’Iside’’ were found not only objects of native 
art anterior to all Helenic influence, “ but articles 
purely and unequivocally Egyptian, attesting 
the very early intercourse between Etruria and 
Egypt... From the character of the contents 
of this tomb it received the name of ‘Tomb of 
Isis,’ but it was really the sepulchre of the 
Etruscan ladies of rank, whose effigies are still 
in existence, though nearly three thousand 
years may have elapsed since their decease.” 
A singularly pretty fancy is exhibited in the 
“ fire-rake ” illustrated p. 481 (vol. ii.), and now 
in the Museo Gregoriano at Rome; this termi- 
rates in a hand, bent at the wrist so as to 
extend at right angles to the stick or handle. 
We find, however, plenty of evidence of what 
meets us everywhere in ancient art, that form 
of bad taste so constantly denounced as a 
special sin of modern art, —the formation of 
utensils in the form of animals: a flagrant and 
absurd example is that of a vase, or jug, shaped 
like a fish, but with the face of a woman where 
the fish’s snout should be. We might find in 
the “tomb of the reliefs” at Cervetri notable 
examples of a style of decoration of which we 
lately treated, in which artificial objects are used 
as decoration: the square pilasters here being 
carved all over with a medley of cooking and 
fighting implements. One anecdote in connexion 
with Etruscan utensils isamusing. It seems that 
in the Etruscan Museum at Florence is an article 
in bronze, which years ago used to be inquired 
after by English (the author surely means 
irish) travellers, as the “compass” by which 
the Etruscans steered to Carnsore Point, in the 
county of Wexford. The first persons who 
asked for this curiosity from Professor Miglia- 
rini, then director of antiquities in Tuscany, 
were sent into the bronze-room, in charge of an 
attendant, who was gravely instructed by the 
Professor to show the visitors the Etruscan 
compass. The man, who was much surprised at 
the order, could not pitch on the right article, 
till at last the Professor himself produced what 
was wanted, an article having the appearance 
of a lamp, with an inscription round it. The 
attendant, astounded, said he had always taken 
that for a lamp,—an eight-branched lamp. 
“ Know, then,” said Migliarini, with great gravity, 
“that this has been discovered by a learned 
Irishman to be an Etrusco-Pheenician nautical 
compass, used by the Etruscans to steer by on 
their voyages to Ireland, which was a colony of 
theirs, and this inscription, written in pure 
Etruscan or Irish, which is the same thing, 
certifies the fact: ‘in the night, on a voyage 
out or home, in sailing happily always in clear 
weather is known the course of going.’” As the 
Etruscan language has never yet been unriddled, 
beyond a word or two, the translation was, of 
course, ben trovato for the occasion. 

We have indicated merely some of the points 
of interest in a yery full and valuable book, 
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| 
which every one interested in archzology ang 
art should read, for the information it gives Upon 
so interesting and almost unique a chapter jn 
human history, social and artistic. 








REMAINS OF BUILDINGS IN MIDIAy, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTs, 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institute, on Monday evening, the 16th, Captain 
Burton, the distinguished traveller and explorer 
read a long and interesting paper bearing this 
title. We give the greater portion of it. 

Before the year of grace, 1877, “ Midian” wag 
a word and little more. Some mappers extended 
its vague and mysterious limits deep into the 
peninsula miscalled Sinai. Others stretcheq 
them northward to, and even beyond, the 
parallel of the Dead Sea; white the “ Corypheous 
of the Encyclopedists” reduced Midian to 
“ Canton of Idumea,” and so forth. On tho 
other hand the Bedawin, who now hold the goil, 
speak with no uncertain sound. Arab tradi. 
tion, it may be observed, allows many things to 
slip from memory: for instwnce, it has clean 
forgotten “ Ophir,” of golden fame. But when 
it does retain a name, or the semblance of g 
name, as El-Katldn for “ Havilah,”’ and Bs. 
Sabd for “ Sheba,” we may rely upon its truth, 
And Midian is a case in point. Arz Madyan,— 
the land of Midian,—in the language of its 
actual tenants, begins northwards with the Fort 
of El-’Akabah (in latitude 29° 28’); and, sub. 
tending the seaboard, extends south to the Fort 
of El-Muwaylah (N. latitude 27° 40’). It has, 
therefore, a latitudinal length of 108 direct gec. 
graphical miles. For political, geographical, 
and other reasons, I have ventured to call it 
““Madyan Proper,’ or ‘North Midian,” in 
opposition to “South Midian.” The latter sec. 
tion would stretch from the Fort of El-Muway. 
lah as far as the Wady Hamz in N. latitude 
25° 55’, or 105 miles. Thus the total extent of 
the Midianite seaboard is 213 direct geographical 
miles, a line which the extensive sinuosities of 
the coast may prolong to nearly 300. Midian, 
both north and south, forms the easternmost 
province of Egypt. Like H.H.’s “Mameluke’ 
predecessors, the Khedive, Ismail I. of Egypt, a 
prince to whose liberality and _perspicacious 
views both my expeditions owe their existence, 
still garrisons the seaboard forts. Even con- 
sidered mineralogically, the land falls into a 
two-fold division. In northern or Upper Midian, 
the ancient Egyptians mined for cupper, while 
the Nabathzeans and their successors worked 
Southern or Lower Midian chiefly for gold. 

Topographically speaking, the whole tract is 
a prolongation of the great Hauranic Valley 
(Auranitis) ; of the land of Moab; of the Nejeb, 
or south country; of Idumaa, which the 
Hebrews called Edom; and of tie classical 
Nabathzwa, whose western capital was Petra, 
the Rock. Like those regions lying east and 
south-east of the Jordan Valley anc the Dead Sea, 
regions once so populous and powerful, and now 
very types of the abomination of desolation, 
Midian is, and ever has been, inhabited bya 
mixed and kindred race of citizens and Bedawin. 
The former would naturally affect the seaboard; 
hence, even in the days of Moses (B.C. 1452) we 
find that the maritime country had its “ cities 
and goodly castles” (Num. xxxi.). The wild 
men, who wandered about the interior, are still 
what they always were, Scenitz, tent-dwellers. 
Thus the learned Mr. Fergusson opines (p. 25, 
“The Temple of the Jews,” &c., London, Murray, 
1878) that the Tabernacle may have had its 
origin from some sacred tent of the Arabs of 
Midian.’ Moses, who was connected by marriage@ 
with the ruler of the land, would naturally have 
borrowed, from his country of refuge, the idea 
of the Pavilion, which developed itself into the 
Temple of Solomon. i 

The Land of Midian must also have been 1n- 
fluenced by the great line of transit and traffic 
which ran through its length from south to 
north. Strabo (xvi. c. 4, § 24) shows that, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, this main 
road, subtending the coast, was one of the 
earliest of “Overlands.” The merchandise of 
India and of Southern Arabia was landed at the 
southernmost Nabathzan port, Leuke Kome 
(Acuen Koyn), the “ White Village, whose 
name translated survives in El-Haurd. The 
fine port lies in N. lat. 25° 6, about the a ag 
parallel as El-Medinah, and in E. Jong. 37° 13 3 
(Gr.). Here, before the Nile route to a 
andria was opened, merchants disembarke 
their goods, preferring the long and toilsome 
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1 journey to the dangerous ship voyage ; 
pai 2s 7 reaching Petra, the imports 
were passed on to Phoenicia and Egypt. The 
remains of the eighteen cities and towns dis- 
covered by the two Khedival expeditions, all lie 
upon or near this ancient “ Overland, and the 
country appears to have been equally rich in 
commerce, in agriculture, and in minerals. __ 

Considering her position, then, ancient Midian 
would adopt the style of building chosen by the 
races that lived, under similar conditions, on 
her northern frontier. And we have an excel- 
lent point of comparison in the Nejeb (Negeb), 
called, in the days of Abraham (Gen. xx. 1), the 
“ South Country,” because the Holy Land lay to 
the north of it. This tract has been opened to 
us by the late Rev. E. Wilton (“The Negeb, or 
the South Country,” London, 1868), and pic- 
torially by the journey of Messrs. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake and Palmer. Part ii. of “ The Desert of 
the Exodus” (E. H. Palmer, M.A., London: 
Bell & Daldy, 1871), contains a long and trust- 
worthy description of this interesting region. 
The illustrations, mutato nomine, might serve 
for Midian, especially those of El-’Aujeh, of 
Khardbat Lussan (p. 846), of the “ Muweileh’ 
Cairns (p. 354), and of the ancient fort of “ El- 
Meshrifeh” (p. 371). Midian, it is trae, can 
show few remains of building to be compared 
with the ruined houses and the town gateway 
of Sebaita-Zephath (pp. 360, 375), or the 
“interior of church at El’-Aujeh” (p. 369), 
while her catacombs are far from equalling 
those of the capital, Petra. On the other hand, 
her shafts and galleries are superior in science 
to the stone quarry at El-’Aujeh (p. 366); and 
her classical shrine or temple at the southern- 
most limit has no rival known to us in the 
“South Country.” The destruction of buildings 
in both regions is probably synchronous. ‘‘ The 
history of the Christian Church of the Negeb,” 
says Professor Palmer (p. 377), “is now quite 
lost, but it is more than probable that it perished 
either under the invasion of the Persian 
Khosroes, or that of Caliph Omar,” The same 
effects may have extended to Midian under 
the conquering Sassanian king, Khusrau 
Anishirawdu (A.D. 531-579), or when ’Omar 
and his successors sent forth the various expe- 
ditions which began in A.D. 650. But here it 
would appear there was a second period of 
destruction ; and that evidently dates from the 
early sixteenth century, when Sultan Selim laid 
down his maritime road for the pilgrim caravans. 
As regards the precious metals, it is my opinion 
that they have been worked, more or less, up to 
the present day. 

And yet another preliminary, the building 
material supplied by the maritime country and 
the subtending mountains. In this point the 
Midianite architects were peculiarly fortunate. 
A vast formation of the Secondary period, 
which ran along the seaboard and even extended 
into the “Sinaitic Peninsula,” supplied them 
with an abundance of limestone. For their 
temples, palaces, and houses, they had the finest 
Rughdm (alabaster), plain and variegated; 
while the gypsum served as cement. I have 
deposited in the British Museum a noble speci- 
men of Kukham (white saccharine marble) from 
the Jebel-El-Lauz or Almond Mountain. Equally 
abundant are the grits; and the new red sand- 
stone of the Hisma or inner region is self-faced, 
built in places like natural brickwork. The 
Ghats and submaritime chains consist of por- 
phyritic traps, red and green; and of close hard 
granites containing little mica ; the degradation 
of the latter yields a felspathic or kaolin clay 
which makes admirable fire-bricks. The 
granites are almost everywhere cut by veins of 
quartz, showing every variety of colour, and 
trending in all directions. This rock, which is 
richest in ore at its junction with the containing 
primaries, is the characteristic of the country. 
Here it whitens the valleys and lowlands that 
look as if snow had freshly fallen; there it 
rises in rounded cones which number hundreds 
of feet in height. Details concerning building 
material will occur in the course of description. 
Suffice it now to say that it is found in three 
several states ; either artificially cut, or self- 
faced, or in water-rolled blocks and boulders. 


Section I—Ruins in North Midian. 


The forts and settlement of El-’ Akabah, at 
the head of the dangerous gulf similarly named, 
have been described by a host of travellers. I 
do not remember, however, that any one has 
noticed the traces of the ancient Elath or Eloth, 
which lies ‘at the very head of the bay, and 
which evidently extended all round the chord 


| from the north-east to north-west. This part is 

called El Dar (the house), and it was the halting. 
place of the pilgrim caravans before New 
*Akabah was founded; the principal remains 
are large blocks of cut stone covered by sea- 
water, which is here of the clearest. Inland 
and to the north rise the mounds and tumuli, 
the only remains of ancient Elath, once the port 
of Petra, which is distant only two dromedary 
marches. A line of larger heaps farther north 
shows where, according to the people, ran the 
city wall; finding it thickly strewed with 
scoria, old and new, I decided that this was the 
Siydghah (mint or smiths’ quarter). Between 
it and the sea the surface is scattered with 
glass, shards, and slag; the metal treated was 
probably native copper from the Sinaitic Jebre 
and Wady Raddadi. Of this chrysocolla, a 
specimen has been deposited in the British 
Museum. 

About seven miles distant from El-’Akabah, 
and close to the western or Sinaitic shore, lies 
the “‘ Pharaoh’s Isle” ; the natives know it as the 
Tibil el Kala’h, or fort-hill. The bit of rock is 
a saddle-back, with pommel and cantle well 
defined; the material is grey granite, quartz- 
veined, and dyked with decaying porphyritic 
trap; and the ground-plan is a long oval of 
about 320 by 152 métres. Here we made careful 
plans, drawings, and photographs; there is, 
however, nothing novel in the castle, which was 
described by Rippellin 1826, and by Wellstead 
in 1838. Suffice it to say, that we found several 
strata of building. The mass is evidently Euro- 
pean, built during the days when the Christians 
and the Crusaders held El-’Akabah. Apparently 
it rests upon Roman ruins, and the latter, 
perhaps, upon Egyptian remains of far older 
date. I can assign no period to the rock-hewn 
cisterns. The upper part of the fortification is 
attributed by popular legend to the reign of 
Salih el-Din (Saladin), who, in A.D. 1167, 
cleared El-’Akabah of the infidel invader by 
carrying ships on camels’ back from Cairo. 
Later generations of thieves, pirates, and fisher- 
men made it their refuge and abode; and thus 
the uppermost masonry and embrasures are 
rude in the extreme. 

Steaming southwards along the eastern side 
of the ’Akabah Gulf, we pass some unimport- 
ant ruins, the “Girl’s Palace,” the ‘“ Bedawi’s 
Castle,” and the remains of El-Hakl (popularly 
pronounced El-Hagul), the ’Ay«dAn (Ancale) of 
Ptolemy. A second islet off this shore is said to 
contain the ‘ Palace of the Bedawi Woman”; 
and inland there are signs of a Mashghal or 
atelier where metal worked in a mountain 
known as Tayyib Ism—of the “good name.” 
After finishing the northern two-thirds of the 
gulf we land at Makna, and enter upon a highly 
interesting section of Midian. 

Makna, also called by the people ‘“‘ Madyan,” 
is evidently the Maxva, Maiva, or Majjva, which 
Ptolemy (vi. 7, sect. 27) places in N. lat. 28° 45’, 
the true being 28° 23’. It is evidently the port 
of the Midianite capital, and the site of an im- 
portant mining industry. But it will hardly 
bear description. Dr. Beke visited it in 1874; 
and the fine volume lately edited by his widow 
contains a plan of the so-called “ Praying-place 
of Moses.” 

The road to the capital lies up this huge 
Fiumara, which is known to the Arabs as Wady 
Makna, or Wady Madyan. A march of 17} 
miles east, with some five degrees of northing, 
leads to its head, where a shallow wave of 
ground divides it from the Wady ’Afal, alias the 
Wady El-Bada’. The latter Fiumara shows 
both banks lined with courses of rough stone, 
mostly rounded and water-rolled boulders, evi- 
dently the ruins of the conduits which served to 
feed the rich growth of the lower valley. 

This place is evidently the capital of Madyan 
Proper, the Maétaua which Ptolemy (vi.7,sec. 27), 
places amongst his Mesopean towns in N. lat. 
28° 15’ with little error (true 20° 28’). The 
Bedawin, true to their tradition, call it Maghair 
Shew ’ayb, “Caves” (or catacombs) “of the 
Prophet Jethro,” who used to winter at this 
piace, and wander seawards in the date-season. 

The ruins, of large extent for North Midiar, 
and equal to those of all the towns we have 
seen put together, begin with a palm-orchard 
on the left bank. The Jebel el-Safra, a mass of 
gypsum, shows the foundations of what may 
have been the arz. It is a double quoin, the 
taller to the south, the lower to the north, and 
both bluff in the latter direction. The dip is 
about 45 degrees ; the upper parts.of the dorsa 
are scatters of white on brown-yellow stone ; 





and below it, where the su:face has given way, 
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appear mauve-coloured strata, as if stained by 
manganese. Viewed in profile from the west, 
the site of El-Muttali’, as the Arabs call the 
“ Hauteville,” becomes a tall, uptilted wedge, 
continued northwards by the smaller feature, 
and backed by a long sky-line, a high ridge of 
plaster, pale coloured, with glittering points. 

This isolated “ Yellow Hill,” a ‘‘ horse” in 
Icelandic parlance, rising about 200 ft. above 
the valley-sole, is separated by a deep, narrow 
gorge from the adjacent eastern block. The 
slopes, now water-torn and jagged, may formerly 
have declined in regular lines; and evidently all 
were built over to the crest, like those of Syrian 
Safet. The foundations of walls and rock-cut 
steps are still found even on the far side of the 
eastern gut. The knife-back is covered with 
the foundations of what appears to have been a 
fortified monastery or palace ; a straight street 
or passage running north and south, with 5° west 
(mag.). It serves as base for walls, one mitre 
and a half thick, opening upon it like rooms: 
of these we counted twenty on either side. At 
the northern end of the ridge, which, like the 
southern, has been weathered to a mere spur, 
is a work composed of two semicircles, fronting 
to the north and east. A bastion of well-built 
wall in three straight lines overhangs the per- 
pendicular face of the eastern gorge: in two 
places there are signs of a similar defence to 
the south, but time and weather have eaten 
most of it away. The ground sounds hollow, 
and the feet sink in the crumbling heap; 
evidently the whole building was of Rughdm 
(gypsum); and in the process of decay it has 
become white as blocks of ice, here and there 
powdered with snow. 

On the narrow, flat ledge, between the western 
base af the Safraé and the eastern side of the 
Bada’ Valley, lie masses of ruin, now mere 
rubbish,—bits of wall built with cut stone, and 
water-conduits, of fine mortar, containing, like 
that of the Pyramids, powdered brick, and 
sometimes pebbles. 

Walking down the left bank of the great 
Wady, and between these second gorges that 
drain the “ Yellow Hill,” we came upon a dwarf 
mound of dark earth and rubbish. This is the 
Siydghah (mint and smith’s quarter), a place 
always to be sought, as Ba’lbak and Palmyra 
taught mé. Remains of tall furnaces were 
scattered about, and here, upon the surface and 
below it, but not more than 1 ft. deep, were 
found the coins of Midian for the first time 
in situ. 

Beyond the Siyaghah, the left bank is gashed 
by the ravines draining the south-eastern pro- 
longation of the Yellow Hill. Water cuts 
through this rotten formation of rubbish like a 
knife into cheese, forming deep chasms, here 
narrow, there broad, with wall built up, as it 
were, of fragments, and ready to be levelled by 
the first rains. The lines of street and the 
outlines of teneménts can be dimly traced; 
while revetments of rounded boulders show 
artificial watercourses and defences against 
the now dried-up stream. The breadth of this 
the eastern settlement varies with the extent of 
the ledge between the gypsum hills and the 
sandy Wady. The length may be a kilométre. 
The best preserved traces of crowded building 
end with the south-eastern spur of the Jebel-el- 
Safra. Beyoud them is a huge cemetery. .The 
ancient graves are pits in the ground, a few 
still uncovered, the many yawning wide, and all 
of them ignoring orientation. 

At the south-eastern end of the outliers pro- 
jected by the Jebel el-Safré, where a gentle 
slope of red earth falls towards the valley bank, 
is the only group of buildings of which any part 
is still standing. The site may be old, but the 
present ruins are distinctly Medixwval, dating 
probably from the days of the Egyptian 
“Mameluke Sultans.” Beginning from below 
and to the south-west is a Hauz, or cistern, 
measuring twenty-six by nineteen and a half 
métres, with a depth of 9 ft. or 10 ft. The 
material is cut sandstone, cemented outside with 
mortar containing the normal brick-crumbs and 
pebbles, and inside mixed with mud. At the 
north-eastern and‘ south-western corners aie 
retaining buttresses in two steps, exactly like 
those in the island fort of El-Wijh: at the two 
other angles are flights of stairs; and the sole 
is a sheet of dried silt. To the south-east lies 
the remnant of a small circular furnace, and on 
the north-north-east a broken wall shows where 
stood the Bayt el-Saghir, or smaller reservoir. 
A narrow conduit of cut stone leads, with 
elaborate zigzags, towards two Sékiyah (“ draw- 





wells”) hollowed in the gypsum, The southery 
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an oval of five métres ten centimétres, is much 
dilapidated ; and its crumbling throat is spanned 
by a worn-out arch of the surrounding Secondary 
rock. Close to the north-west is the other, 
riveted with cut stone, and measuring six 
métres in diameter. It is an elaborate affair; 
with a pointed arch and a regular keystone ; 
circular Sadid, or ‘‘walls for supporting the 
hauling-apparatus,” and minor reservoirs num- 
bering three. On a detached hillock, a few 
paces to the north, stands the fort which de- 
fended the establishment. The short walls of 
the parallelogram measure fifteen métres forty 
centimétres; and the long, eighteen métres 
sixty centimétres: the gate, choked by ruins, 
leads to a small hall, with a masked entrance 
opening to the right. There is a narrow room 
under the stone steps to the west, and two 
others occupy the eastern side. This fort is to 
be restored for the better protection of pilgrims ; 
and shortly after our departure an Egyptian 
engineer, Sulayman Effendi, came from Suez to 
inspect and report upon it. 

On the opposite or right bank of the broad 
and sandy bed, the traces of ancient buildings 
extend to a far greater distance,—at least, to 
two kilométres. They have been a continuous 
line of forts, cisterns, and tenements, still 
marked out by the bases of long thick walls ; 
the material is mostly gypsum, leprous white as 
the skin of Gehazi. But here, and indeed gene- 
rally throughout Midian, the furious torrents, 
uncontrolled during long ages by the hand of 
man, have swept large gaps in the masses of 
homestead and public buildings. Again, the 
ruins of this section are distributable into two 
kinds, the City of the Living and the City of the 
Dead..... ae 


Section II.—Ruins in South Midian. 


The mining of the north country, to judge 
from the ruins, was confined to copper smelting 
and to spalling the quartz which was treated in 
the several establishments, notably at ’Ayni- 
wah. In the section which we are about to 
visit, the remains, as will be seen, were much 
more considerable, and gold appears to have 
been the metal principally worked. 

From El-Muwaylah a run of twenty direct 
miles southwards places us at the litéle port of 
Zibé, in north latitude 27° 20’. I have described 
this place in “The Gold Mines of Midian” 
(chap. xi.); in “The Land of Midian” (re- 
visited) I shall give my reasons for holding it to be 
the Purvicwy xwun (Phcenicon vilus) ot Ptolemy. 
The oid town stood immediately behind, or 
inland of, the modern settlement, and its stones, 
buried for ages under the sand, are now dug up 
to build its successor. To the north-east of it 
lies the Jebel El-Ghal, where the best turquoises 
are found; and to the east is a mining station 
called “Umm Amil.” It had been grandiosely 
described to me during my first visit, and I was 
somewhat disappointed to see a few worthless 
heaps of water-rolled stones. Our caravan en- 
titled it “El-Lomain,”—the bagnio, the prison 
for galley-slaves. 

A three days’ ride from Ziba to the east-south- 
east places the traveller at Shuwak (north lati- 
tude 27° 15’). It can be no other than the 
Xéaxa of Ptolemy, a large and important station 
on the great Nabathzan “Overland.” Thesite 
is a long island in the broad and sandy Wady 
Shuwak ; at the ruins the bend of the valley is 
from north-east to south-west, and the altitude 
is about 1,700 ft. 

We will begin at the Wady-head, and note the 
ruins as we stroll down. This section, Shuwik 
proper, is nearly a mile and a half long, and 
could hardly have lodged less than twenty 
thousand souls. But that extent by no means 
represents the whole ; our next march will pro- 
long it along the water-course for a total of at 
least four miles. The material is various,— 
boulders of granite and syenite; squares of trap 
and porphyry; the red sandstones of the 
Hisma; the basalts of the Harrah; and the 
rock found in situ, a brown and crumbling grit, 
modern, and still in process of agglutination. 
The heaps and piles which denote buildings are 
divided by mounds and tumuli of loose friable 
soil, white with salt, miniatures of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Troy. On the right side we find 
a large fort, half sliced away by the torrents, 
but still showing the concrete flooring of a 
tower. About the centre of the length are the 
remnants of a round “ Burj”; blocks of build- 
ings, all levelled to the foundations, lie to the 
north-west, and on the west appear signs of a 
square. Perhapsthe most interesting discovery 
is that of catacombs, proving a civilisation 


analogous to that of Maghair Shu’ayb, but 
ruder, because more distant from the centre. 
The “caves”? are hollowed in a long reef of 
loose breccia, which, fronting eastward, forms 
the right bank of the smaller branch. They are 
now almost obliterated by being turned into 
sheep-folds ; the roofs have fallen in, and only 
one preserves the traces of two loculi. 

The arrangements touching fuel and water in 
this great metal-working establishment are on 
a large scale. The biggest of the afran 
(“furnaces”’) lies to the north-west, near the 
right bank of the valley: all are of the ordinary 
type, originally some 5 ft. or 6 ft. kigh, to judge 
from the bases. They are built of fire-brick, 
and of the Hisma stone, which faces itself into 
a natural latex. We dug deep into several of 
them; but so careful had been the workmen, 
or perhaps those who afterwards ransacked 
these places, that not the smallest tear of metal 
remained: we fourd only ashes, pottery, and 
scori#, as usual black and green, the latter 
worked sub-aérially ; many of them had pro- 
jections like stalactites. 

Water had been stored with prodigious 
labour. We traced the lines of half a dozen 
aqueducts, mostly channelled with rough cement, 
overlying a fine concrete; some of them had 
stones grooved to divert the stream by lashers. 
The jisktyyah, or ‘tanks,’ were of all sizes; 
and the wells, which appeared to be medizval, 
were lined with stones cut in segments of 
circles. The greatest feat is an aqueduct which, 
sanded over in the upper part, subtends the 
left side of the valley. It is carefully but 
rudely built, and where it crosses a gully, the 
arch is of the Egyptian or Etruscan type, which 
Mr. Fergusson calls the “ horizontal”; that is, 
formed of projecting stone tiers, without a sign 
of the key. This magnum opus must date from 
the days when the southern part of the Wady 
was nearly what it is now. ees 


Section ILI.—The Southernmost Ruins. 


After riding nine miles on our return towards 
the coast, we came unexpectedly upon a large 
and curious ruin, backed by the broad Wady 
Damah, gleaming white in the sun. The first 
feature noticed was a puir of parallel walls, or, 
rather, their foundations, 35 ft. apart, and nearly 
a kilométre in length. It looked like a vast 
hangar. To the left lie three tracings of squares. 
The central is a work of earth and stone, not 
unlike a rude battery, and a few paces further 
north a similar fort has a cistern attached to its 
western curtain. Heaps of rounded boulders 
and the crumbling white-edged mounds, which 
in these regions always denote old habitations, 
run down the right bank of the Wady-el-Khan- 
daki, to its junction with the Wady Damah. For 
want of a better name I called this old settle- 
ment Khardbét (the “ruins of”) el-Khandakt, 
and greatly regretted that we had not time 
enough to march down the whole line of the 
Damah. 

From Ziba we again steam southwards to El- 
Wijh El-Buhr (“face of the sea”), vulgarly 
called “‘ Wedge,” which lies in N. lat. 26° 14’, 
eighty-six direct miles, or 107 knots of log, from 
El-Muwaylah. The name may be known to 
some of you; for here, till the last two years, 
was the main quarantine-station of the pilgrims 
returning from Mecca. It was removed to Tor, 
at the instance, I am told, of the English 
Government, and the sooner it is restored to 
El-Wijh the batter. It is my conviction that, 
under present circumstances, “ Tor” is a stand- 
ing danger, not only to Egypt, but to universal 
Europe. 

We set out from El-Wijh on March 29, 1878, 
and after covering six miles we reached the 
inland fort. To the north-east of this work we 
picked up old and well-treated scoriw, suggest- 
ing a more ancient settlement. Perhaps it was 
the locale preferred by the proprietors of the 
slaves who worked the inner mines, hidden from 
view and protected from thesea breeze by the hills. 
Upon a reef of hard greenstone-porphyry higher 
up the bed, we found Bedawi Wusim, or “ tribal 
marks,” and Moslem scrapings comparatively 
modern. About half an hour’s walk leads to 
another “ written stone.” A tall, fissured rock, 
of the hardest porphyritic greenstone, high 
raised from the valley-sole, facing north-west, 
and reducible to two main blocks, is scattered 
over with these “inscriptions,” that spread in 
all directions. Most of them are Arab Wusim ; 
others are rude drawings of men and beasts, 
amongst which are conspicuous the artless camel 
and the serpent; and there is a duello between 





two funny warciors armed with sword and 





shield. These efforts of art resemble, not a 
little, the “Totem” attempts of the “Req 
Indians” in North and South America. There 
are, however, two inscriptions evidently alpha. 
betic, and probably Nabathzan, which are 
offered to the specialists inepigraphy. M. Lacazg 
and I copied the most striking features in our 
carnets; he taking the right or southern side, 
and leaving the other block to me. But the re. 
sults did not satisfy us; and, on April 10th, | 
sent him with M. Philipin to make photographs; 
the latter, again, are hardly as satisfactory ag 
they might be, because the inscriptions have not 
been considered the central points of interest, 

We now approach the first of the three great 
mining centres, and I shall describe it with some 
detail. Umm el-Kardyat, the ‘‘ Mother of the 
Villages,” is denoted by an airy heap of white 
quartz, some 200 ft. high, which, capped and 
strewed with snowy boulders, seems to float 
above its valley. Instead of being a regular 
round-headed cone, as is usual with such forma. 
tions, the summit is distinctly crateriform. 

After nighting at some uninteresting ruing 
which we named, after their Wady, Mashghal 
Aba ’l-Gezaz, on April 3, we reached tke great 
station on the Nabathzan “Overland” between 
Leuké Kéme and Petra. It is the commercial 
and industrial, the agricultural and mineral 
centre, which the Greeks called Badaig; the 
Romans, Badanatha (Pliny, vi. 32); and the 
Medieval Arab geographers, Bada Ya’kib. 
Now it is simply El-Bada: the name of the “ Pro. 
phet ” Jacob, who is supposed to have visited it 
from Egypt or Syria, being clean forgotten. 
The better'to understand the shape of the ruins 
we will prospect them from the Shahéb el-Bim, 
the ‘“ash-coloured hill of the owl,” one of the 
many rocks that stud the broad and fertile 
plain. It is an out-crop of grey granite, with 
large elements, pigeon-holed by weather, and 
veined by a variety of dykes. Here we find 
greenstone breccia’d with the blackest horn- 
blende; there huge jfilons of hard red, heat. 
altered clays, faced with iron, whilst the frac. 
ture is white as trachyte; and there filets of 
quartz, traversing large curtains and sheets of 
light-coloured argils. This was evidently the 
main quarry: the sides still show signs of made 
zigzags; and the red blocks and boulders, all 
round the hill, bear the prayers and pious 
ejaculations of the Faithful. The characters 
range between square Kufic, hardly antedating 
four centuries, and the cursive form of our day. 
Some are merely scraped; others are deeply and 
laborously cut in the hard material, a work more 
appropriate for the miner than for the passing 
pilgrim. From the ruined look-out on the summit 
the shape of the city shows a highly irregular 
triangle of nine facets, forming anapex at the east 
end of our “Owl's Hill”: te rises and falls of the 
ground have evidently determined the outline. 
A palm-orchard, whose total circumference is 
536 métres, occupies a small portion of its 
south-eastern corner; and our camping-place, 
further east, was evidently included in the 
enceinte. The emplacement, extending along 
the eastern bank of the main watercourse, 18 
marked by a number of mounds scattered over 
with broken glass and pottery of all kinds; no 
coins were found, but rude bits of metal, all 
verdigris, were picked up north of the palm. 
orchard. Descending the Shabib el-Bim, and 
passing a smaller black and white block ap- 
pended to its south-south-western side, we now 
cross to the left bank of themain drain. Here lies 
the broken tank, the normal construction of El- 
Islam’s flourishing days. It is a square of 
thirty-two métres, whose faces and angles do not 
front the cardinal points. At each corner & 
flight of steps has been; two have almost dis- 
appeared, and the others are very shaky. The 
floor, originally stone-paved, is now & sheet of 
hard silt, growing trees and bush : dense Tanzib- 
clump (Sodada decidua), with edible red berries, 
sheltering a couple of birds’ nests, suggested & 
comparison between the present and the past. 
At the east end is the Makhzan el-Méyah 
(“smaller reservoir”), an oblong of 7:80 by 
6-60 metres: the wagon-tilt roof has disappeared, 
and the fissures show brick within the ashlar. 
Along the eastern side are huge standing slabs 
of the coarse new sandstone with which the 
tank is lined: these may be remains of a conduit. 
Around the cistern lies a ruined graveyard, 
whose yawning graves supplied a couple 0: 
skulls. A broken line of masonry, probably an 
aqueduct, runs south-south-east (143° mag: 
towards the palms: after 200 métres all traces 
of it are lost. } 

On April 8 we reached our southern termunus, 
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the Wady el-Hamz; it is a feature more in- 
teresting to the Royal Geographical Society 
than to the Royal Institute of Architects. I 
will simply refer the curious to my coming 
book on “The Land of Midian,” and proceed 
directly to notice its remarkable ruin. The 
latter is knownas the Gasr (=Kasr). Gurayyim 
Sa’id, “‘ Sa’id the Brave,” was an African slave, 
belonging to an Arab Shaykh, whose name 1s 
forgotten. One day it so happened that a razza 
came to plunder his lord, when the black, whose 
strength and stature were equal to his courage 
and, let me add, his appetite, did more than his 
duty. Thus he obtained as a reward the pro- 
mise of a bride, his master’s daughter. But 
when the day of danger was past, and the slave 
applied for the fair guerdon, the Shaykh 
traitorously refused to keep his word. The 
Brave, finding a fit opportunity, naturally 
enough carried off the girl to the mountains; 
solemnly thrashed every pursuing party; and, 
having established a “ reign of terror,” came to 
the banks of the Hamz, and built the Gasr 
(“Palace”) for himself and his wife. But his 
love for flesh-diet did not allow him to live 
happily ever after. As the land yielded little 
game, he took to sallying out every day and 
carrying off a camel, which in the evening he 
slew, and roasted, and ate, giving a small bit of 
it to his spouse. This extravagance ended by 
scandalising the whole country side, till at last 
the owner of the plundered herds, Diyaéb ibn 
Ghanim, one of the notables celebrated in the 
romance called Sirat Abi Zayd, assembled his 
merry men, attacked the Gurayyim, and slew 
him. The site of the “ Palace” is north latitude 
25° 55°15”. It stands upon the very edge of 
its Wady’s left bank, a clifflet some 25 ft. high, 
sloping inland with the usual dark metal dis- 
posed upon loose yellow sand. Thus it com- 
mands a glorious view of the tree-grown valley, 
or rather valleys, beneath it; and of the pic- 
turesque peaks of the Tihimat-Balawiyyah in 
the background. The distance from the sea is 
now a little over three miles; in ancient days it 
may have been much less. 

The “ Palace” is a, Roman building of pure 
style; whether temple or nymphceum, we had 
no means of ascertaining. The material is the 
Rugham or alabaster supplied by the Secondary 
formation ; and this, as we saw, readily crumbles 
to a white powder when burnt. The people, 
who in this matter may be trusted, declare that 
the quarries are still open at Abé Makhdarir, 
under the hills embosoming Abé’l Marti. We 
should have been less surprised had the ruin 
been built of marble, which might have been 
transported from Egypt; but this careful and 
classical treatment of the common country 
stone, only added to the marvel. 

It must have been a bright and brilliant bit of 
colouring in its best days,—hence, possibly, the 
local tradition that the stone sweats oil. The 
whole building, from the pavement to the coping 
notched to receive the roof jvists, is of alabaster, 
plain white, and streaked with ruddy, mauve, 
and dark bands, whose mottling gives the effect 
of marble. Perhaps in places the gypsum has 
been subjected to plutonic action; and we 
thought that the coloured was preferred to the 
clear for the bases of the columns. The ex- 
posed foundations of the eastern and western 
walls, where the torrent has washed away the 
northern enceinte, show that, after the fashion 
of ancient Egypt, sandstone slabs have been 
laid under-ground, the calcaire being reserved 
for the hypthral part. The admirable hydraulic 
cement is here and there made to take the place 
of broken corners, and flaws have been remedied 
by carefully letting in small cubes of sound 
stone. There are also cramp holes for metal, 
which, of course, had been carried off by the 
Bedawin, and the rusty stains suggest iron. 

The building is square-shaped, as we see from 
the western wall, and it evidently faced east- 
ward with 25° (mag.) of southing. This orien- 
tation, probably borrowed from the Jews, was 
not thoroughly adopted by Christendom till the 
early fifth century, when it became a mos. The 
southern wall, whose basement is perfect, shows 
everywhere a thickness of 0:95 centimatre, and 
a total length of 8 métres 30 centimdtres. At 
2 métres 87 centimétres from the south-western 
Corner is a slightly raised surface, measuring in 
length 2 metres 15 centimatres. Mr. James 
Fergusson supposes that this projection, which 
directly fronts the eastern entrance, was the 
base of a niche intended for the image. On 
each side of the latter might have been a smaller 
colonnette, which would account for the capital 
carried off by us to Egypt. Thus, adding 


2 métres 87 centimétres for the northern end 
swept into the valley, we have a length of 
7 métres 89 centimétres; and the additional 
half thickness of the east wall would bring it 
to a total of 8 métres 30 centimétres. 

The shrine was not in antis, and the site 
hardly admits of a peristyle; besides which, 
excavations failed to findit. That it might have 
had a small external atriwm is made probable 
by the peculiarity of the entrance. The two 
rounded pilasters, worked with the usual care 
inside, but left rongh in other parts, because 
they could not be seen, were engaged in the 
enceinte wall, measuring here, as elsewhere, 
0°95 centimétre in thickness. Nothing remained 
of them but their bases, whose lower diameters 
were 0°95 centimétre, and the upper 0°65; the 
drums found elsewhere also measured 0°65. The 
interval between the lowest rings was 1 métre 
63 centimétres ; and this would give the measure 
of the doorway, here probably a parallelogram. 
Lying on the sand-slope to the north, a single 
capital showed signs of double brackets, although 
both have been broken off: the maximum 
diameter across the top was 0°60 centimétre, 
diminishing below to 0°50 and 0°44, whilst the 
height was 0°40. The encircling wall was 
probably supported by pilasters, measuring 
0°62 centimétre below, 0°45 above, and 0°11 in 
height: they arenot shown in the plan; and I leave 
experts to determine whether they supported 
the inside or the outside. Several stones, 
probably copings, are cut with three mortise- 
joints or joist-holes, each measuring 0°15 centi- 
métre, at intervals of 0:14 to 0°15. 

The tossed and tumbled interior of this maison 
carréz exactly resembles the ruins of the 
Synagogue of Tel Hum, and similar localities 
published by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The pavement-slabs, especially along the south- 
western side, appear in tolerable order and not 
much disturbed; whilst further east a long 
trench from north to south had been sunk by 
the treasure-seeker. The breadth of the free 
passage is 1 métre 2 centimétres; and the 
disposal suggested an inner peristyle, forming 
an impluvium. Thus the cube could not have 
been a herodn or a tomb. Four bases of 
columns, with a number of drums, lie in the 
heap of ruins, and in the torrent-bed were six, 
of which we carried off four. They are much 
smaller than the pilasters of the entrance; the 
lower tori of the bases measure 0°60 centimétre 
in diameter, and 0°20 in height (to 0°90 and 
0°25), while the drums are 0°45 instead of 0°65. 


|It is an enormous apparatus to support what 


must have been a very light matter of a roof. 
The only specimen of a colonnette capital has 
an upper diameter of 0°26, a lower of 0°17, and 
the height of 0°16. . 

Although the Meccan Ka’bah is, as its name 
denotes, a “cube,” this square alabaster box 
did not give the impression of being either Arab 
or Nabathewan. The work is far too curiously 
and conscientiously done; the bases and drums, 
as the sundries carried to Cairo prove, but 
rather as if turned by machinery than chiselled 
in the usual way. I could not but conjecture 
that it belongs to the days of such Roman 
invasions as that of Aulius Gallus. Strabo* 
tells us of his unfortunate friend and companion, 
that, on the return march, after destroying 
Negrant (Pliny, vi. 32), he arrived at Egra or 
Hegra (El-Wijb), where he must have delayed 
some time before he could embark “as much 
of his army as could be saved,” for the opposite 
African harbour Myus Hormus. It is within 
the limits of probability that this historical 
personaget might have built the Gasr, either 
for a shrine or for a nympheum, a votive-offer- 
ing to the Great Wady, which must have 
cheered his heart after so many days of 
“Desert country, with only a few watering- 
places.” Perhaps an investigation of the ruins 
at Ras Kurkumah, and the remains of Madain 
Salih may throw some light upon the mystery. 
In our travel this bit of-classical temple was 
unique. 
~ Mr. Fergusson, whose authority will not 
readily be disputed, calls the building a small 
shrine, and determines that it can hardly be 
a tomb, as it is hypzthral. The only similar 


* Lib. xvi., c. iv., sec. 24, The MSS. differ in the name 
of the “‘ village situated on the sea’’; some call it Egra, 
others Negra, after the inland settlement, and the com- 
mentator Kramer remarks, ‘‘ Mire corrupta est hee ultima 
libri pars,.”’ 

t North lat, 26°, which would correspond with that of 
the Aba’l-Mart ruins. 

t My friend Sprenger strongly protests against Allius 
Gallus, begging me to abandon a, as the Romans must 
long have held the whole coast to El-Haura, their chief 








building known to him is that of “ Soueideh” 
(Suwaydah) in the Haurdn (De Vogiié, “ Syrie 
Centrale,” plate IV.). The latter, which is 
Roman, and belonging to the days of Herod 
Augustus, has a peristyle here wanting ; in other 
respects the resemblance is striking. 

Captain Burton concluded his paper with an 
account of his discovery of the mine El-Marwah, 
the northernmost of the gold diggings known 
to the Medizval Arabian geographers, and 
mentioned by all who have described this part 
of Arabia. 








THE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


Art the meeting of the Notes and Queries 
Society, in Liverpool, to which we have already 
referred,* the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams 
read the following paper by Mr. William 
Morris, M.A.:—The public may broadly be 
divided into two classes as to the way in 
which they look on the relics of ancient art: 
that is, into those who care about them, and 
those who do not. With the latter class I do 
not propose to argue at present: they must be 
dealt with by the slow process of education; it 
is to the former class I now apeal, in order that 
something may be left wherewith to educate 
those whom want of cultivation, or the deaden- 
ing influence of a degraded art that imitates 
older works without understanding them, has 
deprived of some part of the original faculties 
of man. As to those that care about the art 
that has been left us by our fathers, j.e.,—in 
short, those who care about art at all, their task 
is certainly a heavy one, but their duty in under- 
taking it is clear. If art is what they suppose 
it to be, the extinction of it will permanentiy 
degrade mankind: those that love it, therefore, 
are bound to put themselves to pain in labour- 
ing for the staying its degradation, or rather, 
to be more hopeful, for its advancement. That 
duty, with all the troop of troubles and dis- 
appointments that attend it, many of those 
present have doubtless already accepted, and 
many more, I hope, will do so, and cast aside 
the foolish idea that they can be happy in the 
enjoyment of a small corner of art doomed to a 
speedy end, and in which the greater part of 
the world has no share. But these labours that 
we have undertaken will lead to little, unless 
we keep our eyes open to all that the world has 
now become. 

We must be in sympathy with the general 
aspirations of the age: the negative virtue of 
having escaped some of its errors will help us 
little if we are not touched by, and instinct with, 
the spirit that yet makes the world live. I ask 
your pardon for touching on a subject so wide 
and vast; a subject which would lead us—well, 
through all art, thatis to say, through all life,— 
but I have done so, because one side of it is 
indeed most intimately connected with the sub- 
ject you have met here to consider. It is im- 
possible to discuss the right way of treating the 
works of art that our forefathers have left us, 
without acknowledging the great change that 
has crept over the world in its knowledge of 
and love for history. In earlier times, indeed, 
people delighted in reading and in writing of 
the deeds of those that had gone before them; 
looked up to them with reverence, or cursed them, 
as it might be, but all the while knew but little 
of their real lives, little of whither their times 
were tending; all that happened in past times 
they pictured to themselves as being done just 
as the like deeds would be done in their own 
days; they judged the past and its men, both for 
blame and for praise, by the standard of their 
own times; of those times they were so full 
that they did not think of the growth of the 
past, or of the future. How different all that is 
now it is scarcely worth while saying; the ever- 
growing knowledge of to-day, while showing us 
how much all has changed, and how differently 
men of like passions to ourselves, and with 
something like the same circumstances about 
them as about us have acted,—while showing us 
all this difference, has nevertheless linked us to 
the past, so that we feel it yet alive with us, a 
part of our own growth; and this, I make bold 
to say, is a thing that has never happened 
before, but is new; and, being new, demands 
a new way of looking on and dealing with 
those relics of the past which convenience, 
tradition, and our needs compel us to use as 
part of the furniture, so to call it, of our 
daily life. It is common for us who protest 








settlement, 


* Builder, p. 1312, ante, 
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against the wholesale modernisation of ancient 
buildings to have it thrown in our teeth that 
those who built the works we are striving to 
protect did not act as we would have architects 
act now; that men of every succeeding gene- 
ration rebuilt and destroyed according to their 
convenience or pleasure, and they say, “ Were 
they right or wrong?” I will not say that they 
were either right or wrong; it is true, indeed, 
that much that those artists did must needs 
grieve us, though they and their times were so 
fertile in great works; and rather than say that 
those deeds were right or wrong, I would say 
that they were necessary. It is with them as 
with other matters of history: the fall ef the 
blacksmith’s apron banner before the Arabs, the 
last day of Carthage, the end of Harald,—these 
things were fated,—natural, perhaps beneficent, 
—yet it is scarcely strange that, looking back 
to them, we should feel their tragedy rather than 
their triumph ; yet who can picture to himself 
the course of history, with such events as these 
reversed ? William of Wykeham and the rest of 
them did as their times cried out on them to do, 
and if we do less than this, though we may 
seem to imitate them, we shall but disgrace them 
by caricature. A man who cites the precedent 
of the elder architects, and claims our respect 
for wholesale alterations of a great minster, in 
spite of his assertion of practicality, and the 
like, is only indulging in a pedantic masquerade. 

I repeat that we of this century have made 
a discovery that former ages missed, viz., that 
no fresh splendour or modern ingenuity can 
repay us for the loss of an ancient work that is 
a genuine piece of art. Two practical conclu- 
sions follow from that discovery :—1. That it is 
worth making great sucrifices to preserve such 
works; and 2. That preserving them means 
keeping them in the actual state in which they 
have come down to us, recognisable on the one 
hand as historical relics, and not as models of 
such things, and, on the other, as real works of 
art executed by artists, who were free to have 
worked otherwise if they would have, and not as 
make-shifts and stop-gaps turned out by ma- 
chines, or by men go slavish in their work as to 
be no better than machines. 

People may say, and do say, that we who look 
with such reverence on these pieces of ancient 
days forget that they have to be used often for 
some such purpose as they were originally built 
for. I cannot at all admit the justice of the 
accusation. I have already spoken of them as 
forming part of the furniture of our daily life. 
It is surely no hindrance, but a help to that life, 
that part of its furniture should be venerable, 
historical, and beautiful; and as to the burden 
of keeping them untampered with and “ incon- 
venient,” as the phrase goes, it seems to me we 
bear greater burdens and more inconvenience in 
modern buildings with less outcry. And once 
again I appeal to the real spirit of the age, that 
side of it which one day will infallibly triumph, 
as being on our part in refusing to accept any 
amount of “respectable” and “ decent” finery 
as an equivalent to the time-worn and romantic 
simplicity of an ancient building. One day I 
do think the whole country will awake and 
stare, ashamed at the wonderful heap of frip- 
pery which the guardians of some of our public 
buildings have accumulated in them. Unfor- 
tunately, the bonfires that will be lighted on that 
occasion, though they may relieve the world of 
a vast dealof trash, will not be able to burn 
away all the injury that has been done to the 
fabric of the said buildings before men come to 
their senses. 

Now, as I will not affect to conceal my 
opinion that the views I have been putting 
forward have, even within the last two or three 
years, made very rapid—nay, even sudden— 
progress, so, on the other hand, I must needs 
suppose I am addressing some to whom they 
are a great shock and surprise. To these I 
must say that if my arguments appear weak, it 
is because I am conscious that the truth of my 
statements is so plain and obvious that argu- 
ment is really out of the question. It seems to 
ine like arguing that sugar is sweet, or gall 
bitter, to argue that it is an a>surdity to re-do 
an ancient work of art to-day, and still call it an 
ancient work, and to claim any value for it as 
an historical relic. But if arguing is difficult, 
I will beg to be allowed a last word to appeal to 
your feelings, and to ask those of you who have 
assisted in a work of so-called restoration to say 
what you really thought of it when all was over. 
After the architect, the builder, the subscribers, 
had all received their due share of flattery ; 
after all the excitement had been gone through 


of the discoveries of what the Norman, the 
Early English, the Decorated builders had in- 
tended to do; after the real work of the time 
of Charles II., Henry VIII., Edward IV., had 
been swept away to make room for the Early 
English of Victoria, for the Norman of the rail- 
way days; after the ornaments once wrought 
by the village artist, who had no knowledge of 
abstract science, but whose hands were skilled 
to carry out the quaint poetry of his perverse 
English brain ; after these ornaments have been 
copied by the contractors’ London carver,—a 
man, no doubt, when he is not ut his work, but 
a machine when he is; after grey oak had given 
way to varnished deal, grey stone covered with 
the records of dead parishioners to red and 
yellow string tiles, feebly imitating the rude 
manufacture of the early potters; after the 
stained-glass windows were in their places, and 
the altar-cloth worked,—when all was done, and 
you sat the first time in the old building, not 
1 in. of whose surface was older than three 
months ago,—did you not, I must ask you, 
amidst the exultation at the attainment of all 
this glitter and grandeur, feel that perhaps, 
though so much was gained, yet something was 
lost? If youdid, and were puzzled to say what 
you missed, I can tell you. It was, in one word, 
the life of the old building, which you, with 
whatever good intentions, had robbed it and 
us of. 

And, to conclude. If by any chance you 
think that a little thing, and that we are rich 
enough in all sorts of intellectual enjoyments 
not to grudge the common sort the enjoyment 
of bedizening their place of meeting into vul- 
garity,—that is, in all the meaning of the word, 
appalling. Ask some American gentleman of 
high cultivation what he would give to have an 
ancient building in three-fourths of all the 
parishes of the United States; or, rather, ask 
yourselves if, without them, England could be 
the England that you love ? 





The following paper by Mr. Samuel Huggins 
was also read :— 

I have written so much on the subject of 
“ Restoration’ during the last ten years that 
the call of Mr. Caine, the president of this 
society, for a contribution to its proceedings 
put me in a difficulty for something fresh to 
say on it. 

While I freely yield to Mr. Ruskin the 
honour of being the first to denounce the 
principle and practice of ‘‘ Restorations,” which 
he did with all the eloquence for which he is 
famed, it is due to myself to say that I have 
done more to expose them, to meet all arguments 
in their favour ; and more fully answered the oft- 
repeated question, “What are we to do with 
these old fabrics when they become unfit for 
use P” than any other writer. I was first led 
to the subject by my feeling of disgust at what 
I had witnessed around meand near me. I had 
seen some of the noblest cathedrals in England, 
each the crown of glory of its city, the tower 
of which caught the last smile of departing day, 
completely denuded of all interest, and I well 
remembered my sensations at the “ restoration” 
of St. John’s Church, Chester, as early as 1861, 
when I felt daily that virtue was going out of 
it, and that its restoration” was its destruc- 
tion. These are what led me to the subject, 
and to say, in a paper on “The Growth of 
Liverpool,” read to the Architectural Society in 
April, 1868, and printed in its Transactions,— 
“There is talk of ‘restoring’ the cathedral 
[Chester], which, to the ear of an artist, as it 
will probably involve the entire recasing of the 
building, simply means destroying: destroying 
its antiquarian and historic interest and pic- 
turesque beauty.” 

Since this I have so fully shown up the evil 
that I now feel I could better serve the cause 
of protection by republishing what I have 
already written, which would fill a thickish 
octavo volume, than by writing any more. A 
letter from Mr. James Bromley, informing me 
that certain literati had expressed their deter- 
mination to be down upon “the mawkish sen- 
timentalism ”’ of the objectors to restorations, 
suggested the course I have taken in the follow- 
ing remarks :—“ Restoration” means the taking 
a building back to what it was in its prime of 
youth and beauty, by which, of course, history is 
falsified, its (the building’s) teachings to the 
architect and archzxologist for ever silenced, 
and the harmonising effects of time and the 
associations of history and legend, destroyed. 





I leave to others the archwological grounds of 





objection to “ restorations,’* and confine myself 
to the consideration of the esthetical anq 
poetic. ‘ 

A new building is interesting and valuable, 


like a new poem, statue, or picture. But unlike 
these works, which never really increase jn 
beauty, the building is no sooner finished by 
man than nature takes it in hand, lavishes on it 
her own infinite system of beauty, and gives it 
finishing touches beyond the reach of art ; which 
assimilates it to all round, and marks it for 
her own. ‘The beauty of an ancient edifice ig 
beauty upon beauty, nature having worked on a 
ground prepared by art. The building originally, 
perchance, was a noble piece of harmoniongs 
architecture; the ages have breathed on it, and 
now every one of its stones has become a pic- 
ture, a poem, a history. The building added 
to nature, and nature has requited the benefit a 
hundredfold, and ennobled the building; 
which henceforth has something divine about it : 
it is architecture glorified, sublimated, idealised, 
The higher class of ancient buildings, I say it 
advisedly, are gems of the brightest landscapes 
—the high-water marks of material beauty on 
the face of the earth, over the loveliest portions 
of which they shed fresh glory, and give to 
flower, and grass, and stream a new and 
diviner birth. 

They differ from new buildings also in having 
a virtue seen only by the eye of the imagination, 
viz., the memories of the past with which they 
are pregnant. The mind descries on them the 
lights and shadows of history, which give them 
an ineffable charm, which is not possessed by 
any object of pure nature, by rock, tree, field, 
or mountain, which is always, from the vital 
forces within it, for ever renewing itself. We 
know, looking on the Colosseum or Pantheon, 
that it has witnessed the events of human 
history for 2,000 years, and it has, in addition 
to its original and acquired physical beauty, an 
impassioned eloquerce,—a pathos that thrills 
and moves the heart. The light of ancient days 
is on it, the lingering beams of a departed glory, 
and the shadows still hover over it of the im. 
portant events or renowned deeds of the illus. 
trious, of which it was the scene or the witness. 

I object to “ restoration” chiefly on the 
ground that all this beauty and interest are 
entirely destroyed by it. : 

How completely this is done by “ restoration” 
I was forcibly reminded awhile ago on writing 
a poem entitled “An Address to the Great 
Pyramid” (see Builder, Nov. 30), based on the 
adage “Stone walls have ears,” in which I sup- 
posed it ear and eye witness of some of the most 
important events of history, as “ You saw this, 
or ‘Did you hear that ?” and I could have gone on 
and imputed to it a knowledge of the whole his- 
tory of the world since its erection. It struck 
me that not one syllable of what I said could, 
with any degree of propriety or any stretch of 
poetic licence, have been said had that pyramid 
been recased. It had ears, but the restorer 
had stopped its ears, blinded its eyes, filled 
its mouth with new stone and mortar; im 
short, made it another pyramid; and it might 
reply, “Oh no, sir, you are mistaken: I never 
saw nor heard any of those things you mention. 
I know nothing about the siege of Troy or any 
other siege. J have only just come out of the 
quarry. The old pyramid you take me for has 
been smothered and buried under me, and can 
neither see nor hear any more.” 

But this is not all. I have hitherto supposed 
that the restorer fulfils his implied promise to 
make the building all it was in its prime, with 
regard to artistic merit and beauty. But it 18 
impossible. Invariably in the restoration pro- 
cess, there is cut away carving by men who 
gave their whole hearts to it, and worked, not 
for 21. or 3l. a week, but for their souls’ salva- 
tion, one square foot of which work, with the 
faintest vestige of what it had been, is worth — 
than all that is supplied by the workmen of t ; 
day. This I know was done at Chester, one 0 
the least sculpturesque of our cathedrals. 

I object to restoration on this ground, aD 
confess that the virtual disappearance of our 
cathedrals, by its means, has been felt by w 
as something like a bereavement of. old ant 
beloved friends. This would be an eres 
mally small matter to the world it it were al 
could say. But the feeling which a 
and appreciates the beauty of these buildings o 
not an exceptional one at all, but the sam 
instinctive feeling that appreciates beauty s 
any kind, natural or artificial, and common, in 
more or less degree, to humanity, — 4 a 
element in human nature, — the holiest, the 
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divinest part of it. It is simply our sense of 
5 on the love of ancient buildings, 
and desire to protect them from the restorer, 
are a sickly sentimentalism, then the whole of 
the fine arts,—poetry, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music,—are a sickly sentimentalism ; 
for they are all based on the same moving prin- 
ciple in man, and are exponents of it,—the 
principle from which springs everything that 
administers to our higher needs, including moral 
philosophy, and even religion itself, so far as it 
attracts by its moral beauty. F , 

If the love of ancient buildings is a mawkish 
sentimentalism, then the whole world has been 
wrong in not preferring some of Watts's hymns 
for children (I mean no disparagement to the 
learned and pious divine), 48, for example, the 
well-known one,— 

“¢ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” — 

because they teach some useful facts, to the 
most celebrated lyric poems in the language, 
full of the most gorgeous poetic imagery and 
music ; which tell you nothing you did not know 
before, but which take hold upon you by the 
emotional part of you,—the essence of your 
being,—and lift you into a purer sphere, till you 
feel that you are something more than an 
eating-and-drinking-and-money-getting machine, 
living by bread alone. ‘ 

Prove the feeling in question to be sickly 
sentimentalism, and you lay the axe to the root 
of alithe greatest productions of the human 
mind. Take “ Othello,” perhaps the grandest 
of all Shakspeare’s tragedies, and what are all 
those wild bursts of passion,—those heart- 
rending out-pourings of his grief and indigna- 
tion,—all the sublime expressions of his love, 
strong as death,—of his jealousy, cruel as the 
grave,—but effusions of sentimentalism equally 
dependent upon imagination for support and 
apology, and equally void of foundation in 
utilitarian reality? For, was not his wife, sup- 
posing her guilty, as beautiful to look upon,— 
as pleasing to all his senses,—as useful as the 
mistress of his house, and in every respect, as 
ever? Certainly she was. But she was all 
valueless in his eyes. His sentimental woes, in 
which we all sympathise, had poisoned this and 
all other blessings, till life had lost its sayour :— 

** Oh, now, for ever, 

Fareweil the tranquil mind! Farewell content! 

Farewell the pluméd troop, and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue! Oh, farewell! 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war; 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! ”’ 

There is no comparison, of course, in degree, 
between the loss of a wife’s fidelity, and your 
own honour, on the one side, and the loss of a 
cathedral by “restoration” on the other; but 
they are equally ideal, or unreal, in the common 
acceptation of the term. Nay, if grief and 
indignation at the loss of a cathedral by 
“restoration” is mawkish, then Othello’s grief 
is still more mawkish; for while the cathedral 
pleased the eye as well as the imagination, what 
Othello had lost appealed to none of his senses, 
—it was purely sentimental. 

But I could have reached the conclusion to 
which this points bya shorter road. If the love 
of material beauty is a natural passion, and a 
building five or six hundred years old is infi- 
nitely more beautiful than the same building 
when it was new, or when renovated by the 

restoration” process, which the instinct and 
practice of landscape-painters and painters of 
architecture, of all time,—as Canaletto, Turner, 
Paul Veronese, Wattean, Prout, David Roberts,— 
prove it to be,—for what landscape-painter ever 
sat down before a new building ?—then there 
can be nothing mawkish in preferring the old 
to the new,—the old still farther endeared by 
its talismanic power of calling up visions of the 
past,—or in bewailing the loss of the old by re- 
storation or any other misfortune; and the poet 
~~ might have composed as pathetic an elegy 
or ‘ament as well based on the feelings of human 
nature over the old country church, in which 
“the rude forefathers of the hamlet ”” wor- 
shipped, and beneath the shadow of which they 
= buried, as he did over their graves in his 
celebrated “ Elegy,” had that church been re- 
stored. Yet ; I believe there is no more 
cig poem in the English language than that 

These arguments must leave the advocates of 
oe ger pe a leg to stand upon; and I 
of this rs chief of them have become conscious 

3 Tor if any really rational and consistent 


plea could have been framed in its favour, 
assuredly they would have framed it, and built 
a Society upon it. Let me conclude with an 
exclamation that burst from my pen some ten 
months ago in a letter tothe Builder,—* Absur- 
dity, thy name is Restoration !” 

At the second meeting, the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams in the chair, a paper by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson was read: this we print under a 
separate heading. On the motion of Mr. G. A. 
Audsley, seconded; by Mr. W. Tirebuck, the 
following resolution was passed :— 

** That, although designed for other uses, many ancient 
churches, the property of the nation, have in process of 
transmission become ancient monuments in the spirit of 
the ‘ National Monuments Preservation Act, 1878’; and 
that, in the opinion of this meeting, such ancient churches, 
at the selection of the Commissioners appointed under its 
provisions, should be embraced within the schedules of 
that Act, 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Sir John 
Lubbock, bart.” 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. P. H. 
Rathbone, seconded by Mr. Walter Lewin, and 
carried, was as follows :— 

‘* That, pending legislation heaving for its object the pro- 
tection of ancient buildings, the following gentlemen be 
requested to form a local committee to co-operate with the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, for the 
purpose of collecting information with regard to contem- 
pie restorations, and of preventing injury to ancient 

uildings of value in this district :—Mr. J. A. Picton, Mr. 
Alderman Samuelson, Mr. G. A, Audsley, Mr. J. M. Hay, 
He. Hy, Clarke, Mr. W. Tirebuck, Mr. James Bromley, 

&; 8; L. Bowes, Mr.T. F. Drinkwater, Rev. 8. Fletcher 
Willigms, Mr. t, H. Hali Caine, and Mr, P, H. Rath- 

one.” 


We cannot afford more space than will allow 
us to say that a paper by Mr. Jas. Bromley, on 
“The Uses of Ancient Buildings,” was read ; and 
that Mr. T. H. H. Caine closed the proceedings 
by moving a vote of thanks to the various gentle- 
men who had contributed papers. 


>= 








EUSTON STATION HALL. 


THE great hall at the Euston Station of the 
London and North-Western Railway is worthy’ 
of the grand entrance that gives access to it. 
This hall has been repainted and decorated by 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham. It is 125 ft. in 
length, 60 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high. The enta- 
blature and the coffered ceiling are enriched 
with Grzco-Doric ornaments, the lines and 
members of which have been preserved, clean 
and sharp, in the repainting. The hall, it may 
be here mentioned; is warmed by hot water, and 
satisfactory provision is made for its ventila- 
tion. The spacious flight of stairs at the end 
leads to the shareholders’ hall on the landing, 
and on the right and left to the general 
manager's and secretary’s rooms, and the apart- 
ments occupied by other officers and clerks. 
Galleries, supported on ornamental cantilevers, 
are carried along each side, and across one end 
of the hall; these afford communication between 
the different office departments in the extensive 
pile of building. There are departure-plat- 
forms, booking-offices, and restaurants, on each 
side of the hall. The enrichments of the upper 
corners include emblematical bas-reliefs to 
represent the principal stations on the London 
and North-Western system,—London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Carlisle, Chester, Lan- 
caster, and Northampton. It need scarcely be 
said that since the great hall was finished, exten- 
sive ramifications have been added to the com- 
pany’s system, its direct continuous communi- 
cation reaching to the chief cities and towns in 
Scotland, and to Dublin and Belfast in Ireland. 
It seems scarcely credible that less than forty 
years ago the following timid comment should 
have applied to travelling by the North- 
Western :—‘ The prospect of travelling from the 
metropolis to Liverpool, a distance of 210 miles 
in ten hours, calls forcibly to mind the tales of 
fairies and the genii, by which we were amused 
in our youth, and contrasts strongly with the 
fact that, about the commencement of the pre- 
sent century this same journey occupied about 
sixty hours.” The express mail is now run at a 
speed that would take a train from London to 
Liverpool and back, and do nearly half a second 
journey within the ten hours! 

At a suitable distance from the flight of steps, 
and facing the entrance, is a fine statue of 
George Stephenson in Carrara marble executed 
by E. H. Bailey, R.A. It is to be regretted 
that the quality of the block was not worthy of 
the masterly work expended upon it by the 
sculptor, its colour being very indifferent. 

The tints employed in re-painting and deco- 
ration are much lighter than the more sombre 





colours that have given place to them. The 
walls to the height of the galleries, and of the 


grand flight, are in imitation of red Mansfield 
stone in courses; above the galleries the walls 
are in- light-coloured Yorkshire stone, blocked 
by double red lines; the enriched entablature 
is in a darker tint, and the pilasters, trusses 
above it, and the coffered ceiling, are only a 
warm shade off pure white. The Ionic columns at 
each end of the hall,—they are 2 ft. 3 in. 
diameter at the base,—are, in the shafts, repre- 
sentations of Sicilian marble, the pedestals, 
Belgian St. Anne marble. The bases and caps, 
and the rails round the galleries, are in green 
bronze and gold. The central entrance to the 
shareholders’ room on the grand landing has a 
stone door-piece, with a number of well- 
executed emblematical figures, from the chisel of 
the late John Thomas, date 1849. This door- 
piece, which is of Caen stone, has been cleaned. 

It is seventeen years since the hall was 
painted, the work having then been executed 
by Messrs. Cubitt. Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s 
men were engaged for five weeks in the erec- 
tion of their scaffold, which filled the hall from 
side to side, end to end, and floor to ceiling. 
The top required for the ceiling-work a floor 
of sixty dozen planks, and there were sixty-four 
uprights, many of them of two and three poles 
lashed together, besides horizontal and diagonal 
braces. 








FOUNTAIN IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO, 
PERUGIA. 


Perue1, the Perusia Augusta of the ancients, 
is one of the most interesting among the many 
Italian cities rich in mementoes of former times, 
and on that account vast storehouses of Classic 
and Medizval art-treasures. Besides being 
favoured by nature in its surroundings, Perugia 
possesses an unusual number of handsome 
buildings and monuments, one of which is the 
artistic and original fountain in the square in 
front of the cathedral. We give in this number 
an illustration of it, which speaks for itself. 








CAMDEN TURKISH BATHS, 
CAMDEN TOWN. 


Tur Camden Turkish Baths, of which we 
publish a view and plan this week, erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, were inaugu- 
rated on the 28th ult., under the presidency of 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie. At five o’clock in the 
evening, about 150 gentlemen, at the invitation 
of the architect, assembled in the “ cooling- 
room” of the baths, which is fitted up in a 
most sumptuous manner, the walls and ceiling 
being composed entirely of variegated marbles. 

After inspecting the building, the company, 
which included many well-known men, returned 
to the marble room, and Dr. Morell Mackenzie 
complimented the architect upon the spirit he 
had displayed in erecting these baths at his own 
expense; at the same time expressing his belief 
that they would prove a great success, as there 
was at least a population of half a million in- 
habitants between Regent’s Park and Holloway. 
Dr. Mackenzie traced the history of the Turkish 
bath from the time of the Romans to its intro- 
duction into England about twenty years ago, 
and dilated at some length on the objections 
hitherto raised against the Turkish bath, and 
refuted them: (1) of fear, which was based in 
ignorance; (2) that Turkish baths weakened 
the body ; (3) that they injured the constitution; 
and (4) that they occupied much time in being 
taken. Dr. Mackenzie then declared the 
“Camden Turkish Baths” open, and the 
company adjourned to the St. Pancras Vestry- 
hall, kindly granted for the occasion by the 
Vestry, where a dinner was provided in com- 
memoration of the opening ceremony, Sir Thos. 
Chambers, M.P., presiding. 

The Chairman, in a happy speech, maintained 
that every man who introduced any sanitary 
institution was a public benefactor. 

A description of the baths appeared in the 
Builder of the 30th ult. 

The view we now give illustrates the interior 
of the cooling-room; the walls and ceiling 
being in “ Athenian marble,” decorated in 
gold, the recesses being lined with silvered glass. 
As before stated, Mr. J. R. Hunt, of St. Paul’s 
Works, Bow-common, was the builder. 








Royal Academy.—At a general assembly 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, held on the 19th, 
Mr. Henry Stacy Marks, painter, was elected an 
Academician. 
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» HUDDERSFIELD NEW MARKET HALL. 


HuppersFI£Lp, which is rising in importance, 
has long needed a covered market. The need 
is about to be supplied, and the accompanying 
engraving shows how this is being done. The 
style of the new building is after an early type 
of domestic Gothic. 

The plan is an oblong parallelogram, 270 ft. 
by 101 ft. 6 in., surrounded by shops, having an 
entrance in the centre of each side; and it is 
pounded on the north by King-street, on the 
south by Victoria-street, east by Shambles-lane, 
and west by Victoria-lane. Externally, there 
are two blocks of shops and offices in the King- 
street and Victoria-street fronts, connected by 
butchers’ shops running the whole length of 
Shambles and Victoria lanes. The King-street 
front is four stories high, having a gable in the 
centre, and octagonal oriel windows at the 
corners. This block contains on the ground 
floor the principal entrance and the entrances to 
some ten first-class offices and conveniences 
(situated on the first and second floors), and 
four shops, with cellaring beneath, suitable for 
grocers or provision merchants. Accommoda- 
tion is also provided on the third floor for the 
office-keepers. Immediately over the entrance 
rises a clock-tower, with wooden spire, to the 
height of 106 ft. The Victoria-street front con- 
tains, on the ground-floor, the entrance to the 
wholesale market, having two fishmongers’ 
shops on either side, with cellaring under and 
offices over, similar in general arrangement to 
the King-street front. Entering the hall from 
King-street, by a few steps to the left, it is seen 
that the architect has taken advantage of the 
sloping ground, and has placed a row of general 
shops immediately over the butchers’ shops, in 
Shambles-lane, while on the right he has placed 
an arcaded gallery, raised some 4 ft. above the 
general floor level. This gallery will, probably, 
be let in stalls for the sale of toys, books, 
musical instruments, and such like goods ; while 
the hall itself, 231 ft. 9 in. by 71 ft. 6 in. (which 
has cellaring 10 ft. high for the storing of green- 
grocery, &c., under the whole area), is to be 
fitted up with octagonal stands, each containing 
four stalls,—having longitudinal and transverse 
gangways running from wall to wall between 
the same. The whole of the flooring of the hall 
is to be laid with Claridge’s Seyssel asphalte, 
and is carried by Dennett’s patent fireproof 
arching on some sixty or seventy iron columns. 
The roof isin one span of 71 ft. 6 in., framed 
together with wrought-iron purlins, wind 
bracings, and principals, 12 ft. apart, having 
ridges and gutters running transversely, 
whereby there will be an abundant supply of 
light obtained from the north side only. The 
shops are finished in white and ornamental 
glazed bricks, and are provided with gas, water, 
open fireplaces, &c. The hall will probably be 
lighted at night by means of electric lights. 
The present contracts for the building amount 
to the sum of 24,0001. The building is so 
designed that the wholesale market can be 
removed, and the general market extended 
throughout. The architect is Mr. Edward 
Hughes, Lord-street, Huddersfield; and the 
several contractors are, for the mason’s work, 
&c., Messrs. Radcliffe & Sons; joiner’s work, 
Messrs. Dawson & Co., Moldgreen; slater’s 
work, Mr. G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury ; plumber’s 
work, Mr. J. E. Smithson, Bradford-road; 
plasterer’s work, Messrs. Longbottom & Sons; 
ironfounder’s work, Messrs. Handyside & Co., 
Derby ; carver’s work, Mr. 8. Auty, Lindley ; 
and the painter’s work, Messrs. Mitchell Bros. 
The walls are now ready for the roof. 








_A Novel Exhibition.—An interesting exhi- 
bition of children’s work is being held at the 
Alexandra Palace during the Christmas holidays. 
It consists of a collection of dolls in costume, 
rag dolls and animals, dolls’ houses, scrap-books, 
and illuminated texts, the sole and unaided 
work of children—readers of “ Little Folks” 
Magazine. The dolls, &c., have been sent in 
from every quarter of the globe—from Java, 
Egypt, Canada, the West Indies, and all parts 
of Europe, as well as from our own country, 
—in competition for valuable prizes and medals 
offered by the proprietors of “Little Folks,” 
A noteworthy feature of the exhibition consists 
in the fact that immediately after the close of 
the show, on the 11th of January, all the work 
will be distributed among the numerous chil- 


dren’s hospitals, for the benefit of the little sick 
inmates. 





THE VIEWS OF THE ANTI-RESTORERS.* 


I THINK we can afford to dismiss, without 
notice, an accusation against our society, fre- 
quent at the commencement of its existence, 
that the practical effect of our principles in 
opposing restoration was to allow old buildings 
to perish. The restorers, in opposing our views, 
boasted of the buildings which they had saved 
from destruction by shoring and underpinning ; 
and if this had been all they had done, we 
could only have bid them God speed. 

They understand us better now, and acknow- 
ledge that we are all at one as to the duty of 
taking every mechanical means of keeping old 
buildings standing. 

But they think us mere enthusiasts, well 
meaning perhaps, sometimes even useful in our 
way, though occasionally troublesome. An 
architect, whose friendship I value, and whose 
talents I admire, told me that the views and 
principles of our society were quite unpractical, 
and that they would break down if an architect 
attempted to carry them out in his business; 
but that he rejoiced at the foundation of the 
society, and believed that we were doing good 
work,—all the more that we over-stated our 
views; because the public, between destruc- 
tiveness of the restorers and the exaggerations 
of our side, would form a sound judgment on 
the matter. I know that this is also the opinion 
of many able and conscientious architects, who 
would never consciously sacrifice old monu- 
ments to their own interest. 

At a meeting of the younger Architectural 
Association great fun was made of the probable 
practical results of the Society’s views, and a 
really amusing picture was exhibited of a rotten 
old village, which (it was supposed) the Society 
had purchased, prolonging the existence of its 
falling gables and chimneys by a forest of props. 

And doubtless it is a hard saying, and few 
can bearit, that every ancient building is worth 
the ground it stands on, and that even if an old 
building has become useless for present pur- 
poses we should preserve it unaltered; rather 
than by our meddling destroy it as a monument 
of bygone art; or in our greed pull it down for 
the value of the site. 

Undoubtedly, from an ordinary point of view 
these opinions are unpractical,—mere waste of 
money, if the building serves no practical use 
and the site can be sold for a high price. 

Some one wrote the other day to the Times 
that he had visited a number of the City churches 
one Sunday during service and found an average 
congregation of only twenty in each, which fact 
he thought conclusive for their destruction. 

But the practical question in reality is, 
“ What do we think it best worth while to spend 
our money on?” The clergy, for instance, say 
that the City churches should be sold for the 
good of souls. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners put the money they get for these 
churches into their common fund, and spend 
30,0001. out of it in restoring Southwell Minster, 
which is quite sound and weather-tight. 

I can conceive no better employment of the 
overgrown wealth of the London City Companies 
than in preserving the old buildings on their 
land ; yet they are destroying them every year ; 
the Carpenters’ Company have even destroyed 
their old historic hall for the sake of bigger 
ground-rents, and have erected a gorgeous new 
one, in which the motive of the design seems 
to have been how much money they could pos- 
sibly spend on it. . 

I believe that Wren’s churches, apart from 
any practical use, are of more value than the 
price of their sites, and that it is not the true 
interest of the Church to sell them for the 
money which they bring. 

We hold of these and every ancient building 
that they ought to be preserved with every feature 
of every age of their history, even though we have 
no actual use for them; and that the money of 
the country could not be better employed than 
in so doing. But we have employed our wealth 
rather in destroying our old art. Poverty, as 
Wordsworth said, is the great preserver. People 
live on in old houses when they cannot afford to 
build new ones; and it is marvellous how useful 
and suitable they find them when they have no 
money to alter them and pull them about. If 
we had not had those millions to spend on 
restoring our churches what treasures of old art 
would have been preserved to us. If Napo- 
leon III. had not renewed the French cathe- 
drals to give the people work, what a pleasure it 





* By Mr. John J, Stevenson, 
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would still have been to visit them; and it may 
be one of the advantages of the lessened wealth 
of the country at the present time that it may 
spare the few churches that yet remain unre- 
stored, by cutting off the supplies from the 
restoring clergy and architects. 

Every one who loves old buildings would like 
to see them continued in daily use, still serving 
human wants; for this is the surest guarantee 
for their preservation. It isthis which has pre- 
served to us the few antique classic buildings 
which the world still possesses,—the Parthenon 
and the Pantheon and the Roman basilicas, 
because they were Christian churches; the am- 
phitheatres of Rome and Verona, and the 
theatre at Orange, because they were Medieval 
fortresses. And though we have now a know- 
ledge of the value of authentic historical monu- 
ments and documents foreign to the thought of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, which ought to 
make us preserve them at any cost, however 
practically useless to us, there is a risk that this 
historical enthusiasm might grow languid, the 
roofs get leaky, and the building fall into decay, 
without any one knowing or caring. If a house 
is lived in, broken slates and rotten timbers are 
looked to and replaced; if a church is used, it 
is kept weather-tight. 

Therefore, keep an old building in use as long 
as youcan. If the old use is utterly extinct, 
then put it to some other, provided this can be 
done without destroying its historical features. 

Among the most authentically preserved of 
Middle-aged buildings are some “ desecrated” 
churches and convents in France, kept sound 
and weather-tight as barns and farm buildings, 
or even applied to the baser uses of manufac- 
tories, unless where a rich and esthetic pro- 
prietor has beautified them in modern Medizval 
taste. 

An opponent of our society’s views has asked 
whether we would object to such churches being 
restored to their original use. The society 
would probably reserve its opinion till some 
actual case came under its observation. Speak- 
ing for myself, I should say that, if the old 
fabric of such a church were sound, I should 
prefer to see the manufactory cleared out of it. 

The case is different with ruins. To restore 
them to actual use again almost certainly in- 
volves the destruction of their artistic and 
historical interest. Think of a ruined hall or 
castle restored into a modern house, as has 
occasional been done, its historical features re- 
placed by butlers’ pantries and servants’ rooms, 
and the complicated comforts of modern life. 
Fix the loose stones in a ruined building, stop 
water getting into the walls, prop up the bulging 
walls by obvious nineteenth-century buttresses, 
prevent, as far as may be, its further decay. 

But if an old house has continued to be lived 
in, keep it still habitable by constant repairing ; 
and, if possible, inhabited. This may involve 
some alterations ; though I am sure those which 
are made are often quite unnecessary. I know 
a beautiful Jacobean house whose owners, for 
generations, have been poor, and never had any 
money to spend on altering it. It is, therefore, 
one of the most perfect and charming in the 
land. 

I know another old house which would have 
been as interesting, but its owners have all 
been rich, and one after another has altered it 
according to the fashion of his day. Originally 
Elizabethan, the mullioned windows were 
changed to sash windows in Georgian times. 
Their last owner altered them back into the 
false Gcthic of fifty years ago. Their present 
owner would rather that either of the old styles 
had been retained. A family may really often 
find that it can fit itself to an old house with 
greater advantage than refitting the house to 
the family. Changes in old houses and churches, 
are mostly made for mere fashion and fancy, 
and not from any real necessity. 

Modern church restorations surely afford in- 
numerable examples of this. Excellent oak 
panelling and beautiful woodwork are pulled 
away because they are out of fashion. The 
carved Jacobean pulpit, with its canopy, which 
was of real practical use, in assisting the 
preacher’s voice, indicating the time when 
preaching became an important part of the 
service, is discarded for one of the wine-glass 
pattern, and all this, not for any practical good, 
but because they are out of fashion, from pre- 
cisely the same motive in the parson and archi- 
tect as makes a lady discard last year’s bonnet 
for a new one. 

Are the new open-timbered roofs, which let 
in the wind, and sometimes even the snow, and 
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keep the congregation shivering, practical? Is 
it practical to replace the glorious carved oak 
roofs of the Norfolk churches with deal ones, 
and sell the lead to pay for the process? Is 
what is threatened at St. Alban’s a sensible or 
practical proceeding? The building has an 
ancient oak roof, of flat pitch, covered with lead 
of the beautiful white colour which old lead 
with the silver in it always has, with a flat 
painted wooden ceiling, an old repainting, pro- 
bably, of still more ancient decoration. The 
architect reported that this roof could be cheaply 
and substantially repaired. Sir Edmund Beckett 
decided to destroy it, and replace it by a new 
steep pitched roof of pine and slates, as there 
is not money to do anything better. All seem 
to agree that slates are a paltry covering for 
such a building. One suggests red tiles, another 
copper. The architect writes to the Times that 
it has been irrevocably decreed to have a new 
tall roof. That, to be worthy of the building, 
this roof ought to be covered with lead, but that 
there is not money to cover it with anything 
better than slates; as there is not, to make it of 
better wood than fir; and on these grounds he 
appeals to the public to subscribe money to 
provide the lead. And this, after he had de- 
clared that the present roof of oak was sound, 
and only wanted repair, a roof, already covered 
with old lead with the silver in it white and 
beautiful; not like new lead, which, if we may 
judge from the results on the lantern at Ely, 
turns as black as one’s hat, or like alead cistern. 
This does not seem to me practical or common 
sense. 

One of the “ practical” necessities which has 
caused the greatest pulling about of the interior 
of old churches is the return to the ancient 
practice of having surpliced boys to sing in the 
chancel instead of the village choir in the west 
gallery. It would be presumptuous in me to 
have any opinion on a matter of church order, 
but I confess I cannot sympathise with the 
feeling which forbids female voices to lead the 
singing in a village church. Fitting rather and 
beautiful are the lines in the “ Village Black- 
smith,’— 

** He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice.’’ 

In great cathedrals which, with us in England, 
were generally monastic establishments, or 
minsters as well as cathedrals, we would not 
wish to see the tradition broken of having choirs 
of men and boys only, and in the Sistine Chapel 
the peculiar composition of the Pope’s choir 
may even be fitting; but I cannot think such 
ecclesiastical arrangements holier or more 
seemly than the old village choirs in our country 
churches. 

But in the old galleries there was a risk, I 
have heard, of young men catching maidens’ 
eyes as they sat behind the congregation. But 
since Petrarch’s day, and before it, men have 
seen their Lauras first in church, and it is to be 
feared that no re-arrangements of church fittings 
will prevent it. 

Another great cause of the wholesale de- 
struction of old church fittings has been the 
crusade against pews. ‘These, doubtless, had 
evils connected with them, and sometimes were 
the outward embodiment of unchristian exclu- 
siveness and selfishness, as when a pew in a 
crowded church was kept empty and locked, its 
owners being absent. But this might have been 
remedied without destroying them; the locks, 
for instance, might have been removed. There 
were many tender and beautiful associations 
connected with old family pews, and their 
almost universal destruction has marred the 
historical interest of most of our old churches. 

But even admitting that all these changes in 
church arrangement were necessary results of 
the new life and earnestness which have visited 
the church in these latter days, if only the 
changes had been made which were necessary 
to give embodiment to the new ideas, our old 
churches would have remained to us little 
injwed or altered. These changes in arrange- 
ment would have told their own tale—would 
have added a new chapter to the history of the 
church, and an additional record of changing 
manners and opinions. 

It is the needless alterations which have 
ruined our old churches, alterations caused by 
no necessities of ritual, or stability of the fabric, 
but born of vanity and fashion, of a hatred 
of particular styles, —Classic, Jacobean, Per- 
pendicular, and even Decorated, which makes 
the restoring parsons and architects destroy 
the most beautiful and costly specimens of them ; 


and kept ‘alive by one of the strangest and 
stupidest fallacies of modern times, namely, 
that the restoring architect’s imitation of some 
epoch of Medizval art is practically the same 
thing as Medieval art itself. As well say that 
rouge, and wigs, and false teeth are characteris- 
tics of the health and life of youth. Surely it 
is more practical to hold with the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments that 
every specimen of old art of every age ought to 
be religiously preserved. 








ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 
THE NAVE ROOF, 


A GENERAL meeting of the St. Alban’s 
Archeological and Architectural Socivty was 
held last week. An elaborate paper was read 
by Mr. E. Keyser, on “The Decorative Paint- 
ings of St. Alban’s Abbey,’ comparing these 
works with those similar in period and subject 
existing elsewhere in England. The following 
report to the Faculty Committee, by Mr. J. O. 
Scott, the architect, ‘On the Nave Roof,” was 
then read :— 

Since the last meeting of the committee, a 
new aspect of the great question of re-roofing 
the nave of St. Alban’s Cathedral has arisen, 
owing to the action of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Society of Antiquaries. 
Considerable differences of opinion having been 
expressed in the newspapers and elsewhere on 
this subject, Mr. Street was requested, by the 
Conservation Committee of the Institute of 
Architects to visit St. Alban’s, and to report to 
them on the question. He paid a visit about a 
fortnight ago, accompanied by Mr. Christian 
and Mr. Blomfield, and the result of his exami- 
nation has been drawn up in a formal paper, 
which was read by him before the Society of 
Antiquaries, on the 28th of last month.* 

Mr. Street urges two points of great import- 
ance. The first is,—that the present roof is of 
far too much interest and value to be destroyed, 
and that, though in want of considerable repairs, 
it is capable of being restored and made sound. 
His second point is as follows :—From the notes 
which he took, and the observations he was able 
to make during his visit, he has come to the 
conclusion that only one high-pitched roof ever 
existed, namely, the original Norman one,— 
that this roof must of necessity have been 
without parapets, and thut it had overhanging 
eaves, —that the existing parapets are of 
late date, and were added at the same 
time that the low roof was substituted for 
the high Norman one, — and that, therefore, 
to do as is proposed, that is to say, to retain 
the parapets and cornice, and to add a high- 
pitched roof within them, would be altogether 
unjustifiable, because it would be producing a 
combination which has never at any time existed 
in St. Alban’s. Doubtless, if Mr. Street is right 
in these conclusions, the only reasonable course 
open to the committee would be to abandon the 
proposed high-pitched roof, for the only alter- 
native would be to restore the ancient Norman 
roof, destroying the existing parapets and cor- 
nice, which would be a bold act of destructive re- 
storation,—such as lam convinced the committee 
would never deliberately sanction, and in which 
I could never consent to take part. The tone of 
Mr. Street’s paper was very positive, and, as no 
one present at the meeting was able to con- 
trovert his theory, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Society came to a unanimous resolu- 
tion based upon that theory, and condemning 
our proposals. Soemphatic were the statements 
that, when I first heard of the facts Mr. Street 
had insisted upon as being indisputable, I con- 
fess I was staggered, though, from my previous 
knowledge of the case, I had great doubts of 
their accuracy. As soon as possible I came 
down to St. Alban’s, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether Mr. Street’s theory, or that 
upon which we had worked in preparing our 
drawings for the new roof, was the correct one. 
With every facility for making a complete in- 
vestigation, I inspected all those parts of the 
building which are involved in the question with 
the utmost care, and had minutely accurate 
measurements taken, showing the true relation 
between the present parapets and the roof 
marks still existing upon the tower-walls. The 
opinion which I have formed from these investi- 
gations is entirely opposed to Mr. Street’s 
theory of no high roof having ever existed at 
the same time with parapets. 








* See p, 1273, ante, 





The leading facts are these :—first, that there 
are on the west wall of the tower indications of 
two high roofs, of different altitudes, hayin 
abutted against it; and secondly, that the 
Norman walls of the nave were raised some 
3 ft. when the present cornices and parapets 
were added to them. The evidences of the two 
high roofs can be most distinctly seen when 
once attention has been directed to them; but 
owing to the careful way in which these chageg 
or grooves were filled up when the tower wag 
restored, they are by no means conspicuous, and 
I can quite understand their having escaped 
attention. From the relative position of thege 
indications on the tower-wall, and the original 
and existing levels of the nave-walls, I deduce 
the following conclusions:—That at some 
period, which, I think, was probably some little 
time before the erection of the Decorated bays 
of the nave, the builders became dissatisfied 
with the absolute severity of the nave and 
transepts; that, to remedy this, they deter. 
mined to add anenriched cornice, with a parapet, 
in place of the overhanging eaves then existing ; 
and that it was manifestly impossible to do thig 
with the wa‘ls and roof left just as they were, 
Two measures were adopted,—the Norman 
clearstory walls were raised, while the roof wag 
dropped. Although neither of these alterations 
alone was sufficient to give enough space for a 
gutter and parapet between the outside of the 
wall and the feet of the rafters, yet, together, 
they afforded the space required, and that 
in this way the builders were enabled to 
enrich the nave, and at the same time, by ad. 
ditional height of wall, to give increased dignity, 
both within and without the building. The 
arches or bridges across the angles of the tower 
connecting the nave and transept parapets were, 
I have no doubt, added at the same time, the 
intention being to enrich the transepts as well 
as the nave. This seems never to have been 
done, there being on the transepts no trace 
whatever of Medizval parapets. It is quite 
possible that the fall of the central portion of 
the nave, and the consequent rebuilding of it, 
absorbed all the available funds, and the tran. 
septs had to be left for better times. Mr. 
Street has stated that these bridges are “ cer- 
tainly not earlier” than the fifteenth century, 
and perhaps as late as 1500. But, that this is 
impossible is proved by the fact that the short 
length of the upper moulding of the nave cor. 
nice, which belongs to the end of the thirteenth 
century, returns in the solid along the face of 
the bridge. This is on the south side. On the 
north side, where the details are plainer, the 
nave cornice consists only of a bold string, 
which, though very plain, I feel confident is of 
Deccrated date. Its continuation across the 
bridge is quite complete. Mr. Street has spoken 
of the ancient parapet which exists on the north 
side of the nave as being, to the best of his 
belief, “not older than the fifteenth century.” It 
may be presumptuous in me to differ from him 
on a question of thissort, but in all its features, 
although it is so plain, it is unquestionably what 
I have been taught to regard as Decorated in 
style. To sum up this part of the subject, Iam 
uble to assert with confidence, that at some 
period, a high-pitched roof co-existed with the 
parapets, and that, so far, the resolution of the 
Society of Antiquaries is based upon an erro- 
neous theory. 

Turning now to Mr. Street’s first point, that 
the present roof is of far too great value to be 
swept away, and is capable of thorough repair, 
I need hardly say that this is the same opinion 
which I have myself advocated before this com- 
mittee on several occasions. I accept all that 
Mr. Street says on this subject, which is indeed 
almost identical with what I have myself said 
and written repeatedly. I do not, however, 
deduce the opinion that the vast improvement 
which the addition of the high roof would be, 
should be abandoned; but that a reasonable 
mode of dealing with the case would be to 
retain the present roof as an object of great 
interest to many, to remove from it its heavy 
covering of boarding and lead, to make such 
repairs as are absolutely necessary, and to 
erect, altogether independently of it, our high- 
pitched roof exactly as it has been contracte 
for, placing the new principals of it side by side 
with the old ones, and even where necessary 
giving the old timbers support from the new, 48 
has already been sanctioned by the committee 
in the case of the eastern bays. ‘Treated 10 
this way the old roof would have no actual work 
to do, being retained as an object of antiquarian 
interest, while the cathedral would have for its 
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covering as perfect a roof as can be constructed. 
It may be felé by some that such a course at 
the present moment would be yielding too much 
to the adverse opinion which has been expressed. 
But I will venture to ask whether any com- 
mittee, however distinguished, can lose dignity 
through being influenced on an antiquarian 
question by so august a body as the Society of 
Antiquaries, whose special province it surely is, 
not indeed to decide architectural questions, but 
to determine the value of objects of antiquity ? 
In this case, they have expressed a strong 
opinion that this old roof, bearing as it does 
traces of various dates and modes of con- 
struction, while its timbers are those of a far 
more ancient structure, is an object of great 
worth, and one which deserves careful conserva- 
tion. It has been objected that it would be useless 
to preserve this roof, as it would be hidden from 
below by the ceiling and from above by the new 
covering ; but I desire to point out that it would 
be far more accessible and visible than it is now, 
and that all who desired to do so would be 
able to examine it with facility, which cer- 
tainly cannot be done now. My advice to 
the committee then is, that so far we should 
yield to the representations of the Society ; 
but at the same time, for the reasons I have 
stated, we should adhere stoutly to our deter- 
mination to erect a high roof. Iam confident, 
as I have always been, that the gain in external 
appearance will be very great, though the alte- 
ration in the general aspect of the building will 
not be nearly so startling as some expect, 
owing to the very moderate height to which 
the old roof, which I propose to follow exactly, 
rose. 

Two objections of Mr. Street’s must be 
noticed, namely, that the roof would dwarf the 
tower, and that it must be followed by a similar 
change in the transepts. With reference to the 
first, he mentions the case of Winchester, which 
rises 27 ft. above the ridge of the roof and looks 
low. But, according to Mr. Street’s own figures, 
the tower at St. Alban’s will still rise to nearly 
Couble this height, while I am confident that 
its great size and magnificence will prevent any 
such injury as he fears being done toit. As 
regards the transepts, I hold that, although the 
restoration of their high roofs would be lawful. 
it would be far from expedient. It is the vast 
length of the nave which demands the restora- 
tion of its former height, but no such reason 
exists in the case of the transepts, nor do I see 
any objection to their being subordinate to the 
nave, as indeed I believe them to have been 
originally. Moreover, their present effect is so 
highly picturesque, so unique and characteristic, 
that I should shrink from making any marked 
alteration in their present form. 

This paper was illustrated by diagrams, 
showing the disturbed portions of the tile 
work in the tower walls, and showing the lines 
of the suggested roofs. 

Discussion having been invited, Mr. J. Neale, 
F.8.A., stated that it was unnecessary for him 
to defend Messrs. Street, Christian, and Blom- 
field, because the former gentleman determined 
to answer Mr. Scott’s paper. He considered 
the present state of the question most unsatis- 
factory. It had been made most clear that the 
existing roof might be maintained; and, if so, 
it should be maintained as the real covering of 
the building, and not be treated as suggested. 
He had strenuously endeavoured to obtain a 
full consideration of the matter. It seemed 
most reasonable that the subscribers, who really 
came to their decision on imperfect information, 
in August last, should have an opportunity of 
rescinding their resolution. They decided that 
a high-pitched roof should be erected, because 
they believed that the present roof could not be 
repaired. This was now agreed on all hands to be 
incorrect, and a real decision should be come to 
in a full meeting of the subscribers, who should 
be made well acquainted with the facts. He 
had spent several days in measuring the west 
face of the tower, marking every disturbed tile 
on his drawing. The grooves or chases men- 
tioned by Mr. Scott did not exist, and he con- 
sidered Mr. Scott’s drawings, therefore, ex- 
tremely likely to mislead any one who did not 
know how much conjecture Mr. Scott was 
mingling with facts. He (Mr. Neale) could 
Bet pe = - conclusions. 

Mr. Toulmin (a member of the Facult - 
mittee) stated that the real quibehin cen 
whether they should spend many thousands of 
Pounds in patching up a debased roof of a 
p e9p age, or whether they should bring back 

ey to the splendid times of the thirteenth 





century. When those lovely western porches 
were built, and the new west front completed 
around them, what an absurd thing it would be 
to have a miserable flat line of roof between 
the west end and the great tower. 

The rector (the Rev. W. J. Lawrance) stated 
that the Faculty Committee had decided to 
retain the old roof in situ, at a cost of about 
4001., and they would put over the old roof a 
new high-pitched roof, following as nearly as 
possible the lower line of Mr. J. O. Scott’s 
drawing, which was supposed to have been that 
of the Early English or Decorated roof. As far 
as he could judge from the feeling of the com- 
mittee, the decision they had now arrived at 
wold not be altered. Two dissentient members 
(Archdeacon Grant and Mr. John Evans, F.S.A.) 
had resigned, and would no longer be members 
of the Faculty Committee. ° 








THE NAVE ROOF OF ST. ALBAN’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


We have received for publication, from Mr. 
Street, the following reply to Mr. J. O. Scott’s 
last report, as above printed :— 

A few words seem to be required in reply to 
the remarks which have been made by Mr. J. O. 
Scott in a paper read to the Committee for the 
Restoration of St. Alban’s on the 17th inst., and 
in a letter to the Times on a later date. As to 
the letter, I will only say that his suggestion 
that the visit to St. Alban’s made by Mr. 
Christian, Mr. Blomfield, and myself, was 
“surreptitious” in its character, is as unintel- 
ligible as it is uncourteous. I wrote to him 
myself, and received a very friendly reply from 
him, with permission for us to examine the roof. 
He gave directions to his clerk of the works and 
to the contractor to meet us, and to open the 
roof for our inspection, and I presume that he 
told the rector of our intention, as that gentle- 
man met us on the roof. The secretary of the 
Committee had written to Mr. Blomfield as well 
as to me, begging us to support the Committee 
by letter in August, when the subject was under 
discussion. 

It was obviously impossible for us to agree 
with all Mr. Scott’s views given at different 
times, but with the only views of which we then 
knew anything, viz., those expressed in his 
printed Report of June 25th we did agree, and 
the whole object of my paper at the Society of 
Antiquaries waa to show that we did so, and to 
support him in the line he then laid down for 
himself. 

St. Alban’s is, however, not the private pro- 
perty either of Mr. J. O. Scott or of the Com- 
mittee, and it would have needed no apology if 
we had stated our views, or examined the roof 
without his consent or authority. It would be 
absurd, indeed, were this otherwise. 

Mr. Scott’s answer to my paper is practically 
confined to two questions,—(1) Of the original 
pitch of the nave roof; and (2) the age of the 
nave parapéts. 

As to the pitch of the original roofs, I believe 
the view which Mr. Scott holds to be quite 
wrong. I began my paper by stating that “ The 
original design of the roofs was uniform 
throughout, the roofs being all of steep pitch, 
and abutting at the same level against the 
central steeple.” I assumed that the nearly 
uniform lines which I saw on the south and west 
sides of the tower (and I think on the north 
also) were the lines of the original roof, or as I 
said of a second roof erected by Trumpington, 
or some one after him, on much the same lines, 
and I showed from the structure of the tower 
and the remains of the old timbers what those 
lines were. I pointed out also that the lower 
portions of the south transept gable still existed, 
which gave the exact lines for the original roof, 
and though it was impossible for me to ascer- 
tain whether the lines so obtained agreed with 
the lines against the tower, at the time I wrote 
I assumed that they would doso. Inopposition 
to these statements, Mr. Scott declares that 
there are marks of two roofs against the weat 
wall of the tower, and he informed the 
St. Alban’s committee, as he did also the com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, when he met them, that the upper of these 
two lines was the line of the original nave roof, 
whilst the lower and visible line was that of the 
same roof cut down when the walls were raised, 
and that the roofs of nave, choir, and transepts 
finished originally at a variety of levels. 

I have thought over these statements at my 
leisure, and am perfectly satisfied that Mr. 


Scott’s theory will not stand for an instant 
before any competent judge. 

In the first place, it is evidently one which 
Sir Gilbert Scott never entertained. 

He repaired, cleaned, and repointed the whole 
of the tower, and in doing so took pains to 
emphasise the lines which he thought were the 
original roof-lines on three sides, and which are 
those which any one can still see, whilst he left 
Mr. J. O. Scott’s supposed line so obscured that to 
people generally it is all but, if not quite, in- 
visible. This is not what I should expect from 
him if he ever had the slightest idea that the 
line was so important a line as Mr. J. O. Scott 
assumes. Then, on the face of it, a line which 
cuts, as this new one does, across the window- 
jambs of two important windows in the tower 
is just the most unlikely line possible to have 
been adopted by the very men who built those 
windows. But beyond all this the line is so 
slightly marked as to be, according to Mr. Scott’s 
own statement, all but invisible; and I am told 
by Mr. Neale, who has been again examining it 
most carefully since Mr. Scott’s last statement, 
that it is so uncertain and irregular as not really 
to admit of exact verification. 

It is necessary for me to observe here what I 
have before said, that until Mr. Scott can tell 
us what the pitch of the old south transept 
gable is, nothing can be stated with certainty 
about the original pitch of any of the roofs. 
But that as soon as this is determined, as it may 
and ought to be by the architect of such a work 
who has the means and appliances for getting 
at it, we shall have some fresh and really reliable 
knowledge on the question. 

Mr. Neale’s elevation of the south transept, if 
it is correct,—as I do not doubt it is,—shows 
that its original gable is built at an angle of 
45 degrees, and that the apex of the roof 
finished where one would expect it to finish, 
under the lowest string-course of the tower, and 
below the windows, across the jambs of which 
Mr. Scott’s supposed original roof was built. 
The nave and transepts are within a few inches 
of the same width. Their walls, as I stated 
(and in this Mr. Scott, pretending to correct, 
confirms me), finished at the same level, and no 
one, I am confident, who knows much about the 
ordinary practice of Norman architects, will 
hesitate in agreeing with me that their roofs, in 
all probability, finished at the same level also, 
and this level several feet below Mr. Scott’s 
presumed original line. In addition to the 
highest line seen, as he supposes, by Mr. Scott, 
and which none of us saw, our attention not 
having been directed to the “careful way 
in which” Sir G. Scott’s clerk, “ Mr. Chapple 
filled up the chases or grooves,” there is a lower 
line which Mr. Chapple did not fill up wholly 
when he restored the tower, and which we did 
curefully examine. We got Mr. Chapple to hold 
up a long straight-edge as exactly as we could 
fit it to this line, and we found, as we thought, 
that it cut into the gutter of the nave roof at 
a point only 3 in. within the southern nave 
parapet ; and assuming at the time that this was 
the only visible line of roof, we all agreed that 
no parapet could have existed with it. Mr. 
Scott’s statement of what he has found does not 
agree with what we saw, or thought we saw, 
and he has formulated an ingenious theory to 
account for the two lines which he sees, the 
upper being, as he thinks, that of the original 
roof, and the lower one that of the same when 
it was cut down and the walls raised some 
3 ft.6 in. for the sake, as he says, of adding 
parapets. Of this theory thereis absolutely not 
a shadow of proof of any sort, and a far simpler 
explanation would be that when the nave walls 
were raised 3 ft. 6 in. above the transept walls, 
the ridge of the nave roof was also raised 
8 ft. 6 in. above the old line, and so has produced 
the “original” marks above the other. If, 
when we can go to the cathedral again without 
being charged with making surreptitious visits, 
we find that we three,—Mr. Christian, Mr. Blom. 
field, and myself,—were mistaken, and that 
Mr. Street’s line is the right one, no one, I am 
sure, will be more ready than we shall all be 
to confess our mistake. 

Next, as to the age of the parapets. Tome 
the section of the coping appeared to be of very 
uncertain date, and that of the moulding where 
it exists below the parapet does not affect the 
questicn, unless it can be proved that it never 
belonged to a cornice or corbel-table under the 
eaves of the roofs. 

Mr. Scott’s assumption,—for it is no more,— 
is that “some little time before the erection of 





the Decorated bays of the nave,” “ the builders 
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became dissatisfied with the absolute severity” 
of the old work, and ‘‘ added an enriched cornice 
and parapet to the walls,” and, in order to be 
able to do this, lowered the nave roof, and added 
to the height of the nave walls. And in his 
letter to the Times a few days later, he says 
that his work, when complete, will leave the 
church in the condition in which he supposes it 
was left after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or, as he says, in Decorated times. With 
this view he has taken away whatever remained 
of the old corbel table, &c., of the western part 
of the nave, and has erected a new parapet of 
Early English style to agree with the old work 
in the clearstory. He assumes, therefore, in 
this work that Trumpington’s part of the nave 
had a parapet, that the parapet in his time went 
the whole length of the nave, and, I suppose, 
that it was replaced over the Decorated bays 
when they were built. 

Therefore, Trumpington’s was the lowered 
roof line, and if the transept gable turns out as 
Mr. Neale’s elevation shows it, not to be the 
same as Mr. Scott’s highest line, we have to 
assume, in order to make his theory work, that 
two roofs were erected on the nave before the 


“independently” of the old one, and that he 
will put his new principal trusses “ side by side 
with the old ones.” That is to say, that without 
disturbing the old work he will mix up with it 
the timbers of a new queen-post roof. He 
must see, if he will reflect, that the only way 
of doing this is by placing his new tie-beams 
above the ridge of the present roof, and not 
side by side with them unless he dispenses with 
tie-beams altogether, which, he will agree with 
me, would not be wise, and which, at any rate, 





was not his design. As to the ceiling of the 





nave, there seems to be no question in 
Mr. Scott’s mind. He is ready to treat 
it all as the western portion has been treated, 
to take it down and then to put up a new 
ceiling and paint it afreshh My hope was 
that, if the old roof were repaired and ren- 
dered serviceable, there would be no need what- 
ever to do this. The contractor, evidently, is 
like most contractors, and prefers new work to 
old, and does not much care to preserve any of 
it; but any one of experience in such matters 
knows how often it is easy to preserve such a 
work in its place, though it may be quite im- 
possible to take it down and reinstate it after- 





thirteenth-century parapet, and that the second 
of these was cut down in order to make the | 
parapet possible, which, if the parapet was 
really of the style in which he has already 
restored it, is something very like a reductio ad | 
absurdum. Mr. Scott is also very certain as to 
the age of the arches which carry the passages 
from the nave to the transept roofs, but as he 
tells us in the same breath that he does not 
believe the transepts ever had any Mediaeval 
parapets, and as Mediaeval builders were not 
fond of making perfectly useless passages, I very 
much prefer my original view,—that they were 
contemporary with the flat roofs of the nave 
and transepts,—to his lame and insufficient 
explanation of their history. The arches which 
carry these passages appeared to me to be of 
late date. Nothing can be proved by the mould- 
ings above them, which may well be those of 
the earlier eaves cornice re-used, and here I 
may observe how very little there is in the 
remaining portion of these parapets that has 
not already been so much repaired as to make 
it unusually difficult to fix their date, or 
to decide what part is original and what 
rebuilt. I have said enough on these archxo- 
logical questions. Mr. Scott has promised to 
publish a drawing, showing his lines of supposed 
roofs and parapets, and Mr. Neale is, I hear, 
engaged on a similar operation, and I hope Mr. 
Scott will see the necessity of giving us with 
his drawing the line, on which I have laid so 
much stress, of the south transept gable. We 
shall then be able to test better than we now 
can the accuracy of the various supposed roof 
lines. Mr. Scott and some of the St. Alban’s 
people—Mr. Toulmin and Mr. Owen Davys in 
particular—when they are discussing the ques- 
tion of the existing roof seem to think that we 
have very short memories. It is notorious that 
Mr. Scott’s Report of June 25th certified that 
the roof could be repaired, and that it was in- 
tended to be repaired and made “ serviceable” 
by his father, and though in this Report he never 
alluded in any way whatever to the scheme of 
erecting another over it or in its place, yet that 
at a meeting held within two months of its date 
he allowed it to be condemned as being “ ruin- 
ous,” and ‘beyond repair,” and “ perfectly 
rotten,” and is himself reported to have said 
“that if it came to be a question of sacrificing 
the old roof, which was rotten, and the erection 
of a high-pitched roof, he would go in for the 
latter.” He did “go in,” umder pressure, as I 
always supposed, for the latter, and was appeal- 
ing only the other day for money for a lead 
covering to it without a word of public protest 
against the destruction of the old roof and 
ceiling. And he must forgive me for saying that 
if it had not been for the interference of the 
Society of Antiquaries, destroyed it would have 
been without one word of public correction by 
him of the absurdly incorrect accounts of its 
condition, its design, and its history, given in the 
Times in August last, and in his presence at the 
St. Alban’s meetings, by gentlemen like Mr. 
Owen Davys, who it must be supposed had 
never seen or examined the work which they 
were 80 anxious to condemn! 

The scheme to which (by a majority, as I now 
understand, of one of those present) the Com- 
mittee have now given their adhesion, has been 
delicately described by me as being “ strange” 
—I might have called it “ impossible.’ Mr. 





Scott says that he will erect his new roof 


wards. As far as we could judge, the ceiling 
generally is in a sounder state than that of the 
three bays which Sir G. G. Scott at considerable 
expense preserved and restored over the choir. 
To sum up. It seems to me that this pro- 
posal to alter an old work by the destruction 
of a roof which can be restored is calculated to 
give an enormous impetus to those who object to 
any restoration whatever of ancient buildings. 
‘he only pretence for doing it is that it willeffect, 
in Mr. J. O. Scott’s opinion, “a vast improve- 
ment.” I well remember not so many months 
ago sitting by Sir Gilbert Scott’s side, at the 
Institute of Architects, when the charge was 
made against us that we took down old flat 
roofs under pretence of improvement, by sub- 
stituting steep roofs, and how indignantly we 
both repudiated the charge. Mr. J. O. Scott 
says that it is foolish to object to such a scheme 
as his proposed combination of a new steep fir 
roof with what can be kept of the heavy 
old flat oak roof, because “half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” to which the obvious 
answer is that a whole loaf is better 
than half a loaf. But if the power of 
the St. Alban’s Committee is as great as they 
suppose it to be, and if the faculty which they 
hold for the repair and restoration of the Abbey 
does really give them the power to do such 
entirely novel works as they propose, I submit 
to them and to Mr. Scott that his Report and 
their decision still require further revision. If 
the nave roof at St. Alban’s were, as was so 
stoutly asserted in August last, rotten and be- 
yond repair, I should have agreed with them 
in the propriety of raising the ridges of the 
roofs to the level at which they stood when the 
tower was built. I should do so, because at this 
level it would be possible hereafter to look for- 
ward to all the roofs being as they once were 
at the same level, and because then the finest 
feature of the cathedral,—the {central tower,— 
would not be shorn of the proportion its builders 
intended it should have. It is the one really 
magnificent architectural feature in a building 
whose exterior is in every other respect inferior 
in design to all our finer cathedrals. And when 
Mr. Scott asserts, as he does, that the reduction 
of more than a fourth of its height above the 
nave roof will not affect its proportions or ap- 
pearance, I confess I hardly know how to 
express the astonishment with which his asser- 
tion fills me. 
GrorGE Epmump StTREEt. 








ENLARGEMENT OF LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


Tur School Board for London are about to 
incur a considerable expenditure in the enlarge- 
ment of several of the recently-built schools in 
the metropolis, having agreed to accept tenders 
for the enlargement of the Waterloo-street 
school, Hammersmith, at a cost of 5,8891.; also 
10,2251. for the enlargement of the Gifford- 
street School, Islington ; 3,0561. for the Hanover- 
street School, Islington ; 5,0841. for the Sumner- 
road School, Peckham ; 2,639/. for the Tennyson- 
road School, Battersea; and 3,130/. for the 
High-street School, Bromley; being a total 
outlay in these several enlargements of 30,0231. 
They also propose to erect new schools in 
oo ia Lambeth, Marylebone, and South. 
wark. 





ARCHITECT OR SURVEYOR ? QUANTITIES 
AND CONTRACTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, on the 20th inst., a discussion on 
this subject was opened by Mr. Alexander Payne 
with the following paper :— » 

“Architect or Surveyor?” This is the text 
that has been given me to open a discussion 
upon, and I feel it is by no means an easy task 
—the feud between the “artist” and the 
“practical man”’ in our profession being almost 
as bitter, sometimes, as the “Battle of the 
Styles.” A. says of B.—“He may be a very 
good man at shop-fronts, or roads, or quantities 
but he is in no sense an artist.” B. says ef phos 
“He draws very pretty pictures, but his plang 
and construction are wasteful, and he is nota 
man of business, and lets his client in for al] 
kinds of ‘extras.’” Which of these two igs 
most in the right, and towards what branch of 
the profession should the student chiefly direct 
his studies? Should the man who means to 
practise as an architect learn also the business 
commonly known as “ Architectural Surveyor” ? 
and is it advisable for a young architect to take 
out his own quantities? The last question is 
the one I undertook more particularly to bring 
before this Association for discussion, though 
the heading, “ Architect or Surveyor,” permits 
the discussion to travel over a wider range. I 
propose, in the few remarks I shall make, there. 
fore, to confine myself chiefly to that point, 
leaving to others who will follow the many 
other important points that are suggested by the 
subject under discussion. I venture to submit 
that the practical knowledge required, and 
careful dissection of a building made by a 
surveyor in preparing quantities,—analysing, as 
it were, each detail of a design into its con. 
stituent parts, and ascertaining the amount of 
labour and material in each,—is more necessary 
to an architect who wishes to have a thorough 
grasp of his work, than is a knowledge of 
anatomy toa figure-painter, and that it is highly 
advisable for an architect, on commencing prac. 
tice, not only to be able to take out quantities, 
but also to join the profession of quantity sur- 
veyor to that of architect ; and that it would be 
very much to his client’s interest, as well as to 
his own, for him to take out the quantities of 
his own buildings. In fact, I would go so far 
as to say that it appears to me that an archi- 
tect at the commencement of his career is 
hardly fit to look after his clients’ interest, and 
make the best use of the materials at his dis- 
posal, or even to write the specification properly, 
unless he possesses the knowledge proper to the 
quantity surveyor. Of course, I am not address- 
ing myself to those older members of the pro- 
fession who have acquired such an extensive 
practice that they are compelled to devote 
themselves to this or that branch for which they 
have developed the greatest aptitude; though 
even these, I fancy, would generally acknowledge 
that an acquaintance with other branches ac- 
quired in former life was invaluable. But, I 
take it, the particular question we have to con- 
sider here is, how can the younger members of 
the profession best prepare themselves for and 
carry on their practice to the greatest benefit of 
their employers, and to the credit of them- 
selves? Supposing a design to be prepared by 
an architect who has not had much experience, 
and who knows nothing about quantities, I think 
it will generally be found that there is a vague- 
ness about the whole thing, especially about the 
details, or the materials are shown put together 
in away that cannot be carried out by the 
builders. Then there is perhaps a worse loose- 
ness about the specification ; the roofs are to 
be “properly” constructed, the stonework is to 
be “ properly ’’ put together, the joiners’ fittings 
are to be “ properly ” made,—in fact, the whole 
specification seems to be, do everything “ pro- 
perly.” This may be proper, but is not very 
explicit. Then the quantity surveyor has to 
take this up, and finds himself very much 
thrown on his own resources in matters of con- 
struction and detail, and unless he re-writes the 
specification it will generally turn out that 
though the main outlines of the design may be 
the architect’s, as represented by the general 
drawings, the way in which the work is to 
practically carried out is dictated by the quantity 
surveyor, as represented by the bill of quanti- 
ties. But this document only gives results, 
and the quantity of work in the whole building, 
and not the amount in each detail, which infor- 
mation is contained in the dimensions usually 
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ept in the surveyor’s office. The builder, 
again, is left to his resources as to the manner 
of carrying out the work (always with the 
exception that it is to be done “ pro- 
erly”), and a builder’s resources are won- 
derful, but they chiefly lie in the direction 
of omitting and cutting down, so that the work 
as carried out is probably different again to the 
intentions of the quantity surveyor, and the 
client is a loser. Then comes the reckoning 
day. Doubtless there have been various altera- 
tions rendered necessary or required by the 
client during the progress of the works, and an 
architect ignorant of quantities wculd be unable 
to see with precision how these affect the rest of 
the work, either as extras or deductions, and 
the builder, whose propensities seemed before 
to be chiefly in the cutting-down line, now 
developes amazing abilities in the putting-on 
way. He has “lost tremendously by the job” ; 
this alteration had “stopped all his men and 
put him to vast expense”; that extra was “a 
very serious consideration”; whereas any de- 
ductions [brought forward are “ mere trifles,” 
and “ought not to be mentioned”; or perhaps 
he thinks the only way that he can be properly 
paid is by setting aside the contract and by an 
enormous bill for time and materials. I am not 
saying that every contractor, or the majority of 
contractors, will act in this way, or that con- 
tractors are any worse than other people; there 
are some, no doubt, that could be very well 
trusted to carry out a work without a contract 
at all; but I am supposing the worst case, 
because it may be the fortune of any one to 
meet with it, and every architect, like a good 
general, should hope for the best, but be pre- 
pared for the worst ; and in a case of this kind, 
where an architect had been acting, as it were, 
independently of the quantities, it might be 
exceedingly difficult to maintain the contract, 
or, at any rate, to prevent the client from being 
saddled with a large amount of extras, priced 
on a very different scale to the prices in the 
original contract. Let us now consider how the 
above case would work supposing the architect 
to have himself taken out the quantities. The 
general drawings will be prepared, and probably 
the details and specification only partly, when 
the quantities are begun; as each part of the 
work is taken out in the quantities, the details 
and part of the specification referring to it will 
probably be finished in exact accordance with 
it, and probably the careful dissection necessi- 
tated by taking out the quantities will suggest 
to the architect many ways in which the details 
of the work can be carried out better or more 
economically than he had at first intended, thus 
improving the design and saving his client’s 
pocket. When all is finished, the drawings, 
specification, and quantities will agree, and each 
and all explicitly show the way in which the work 
is to be carried out in detail. As the work pro- 
ceeds, if any extras or deductions are required, 
the architect has the dimensions at hand, and 
can at once see how this or that detail is affected 
by the alteration, and adjust the difference upon 
contract prices. Such an arrangement is the 
fairest for all parties, and is only disappointing 
to a contractor who has entered upon the work 
with intention of making his profit, not out of 
the contract itself, but out of the extras he 
hopes it will carry in its train. I should be very 
glad to have the opinion of those gentlemen 
who take part in the discussion as to whether, 
especially when the architect acts as his own 
quantity surveyor, the quantities themselves 
may not, with great fairness to all concerned 
be made the basis of the agreement and contract. 
That is to say, the builder contracts to do the 
amount of work in the quantities for so much, 
any more to be added or any less to be deducted 
at contract prices, a schedule of which is given. 
I know that it is argued against this,—first, that 
in this case a client would never know what he 
18 going to pay for the work, on account of pos- 
sible errors in the quantities; and secondly, 
that by this plan a quantity surveyor would be 
shirking the responsibility which ought to rest 
with him to supply a correct list of quantities. 
In reply to this I ask,—first, does a client under 
Me system commonly adopted always know 
what he is going to pay for the work? and 
secondly,—does the responsibility towards the 
builder, always hanging over the quantity sur- 
veyor’s head, act detrimentally or no towards 
the client’s interest? Does not thefact that the 
quantity surveyor is paid by the builder, and is 
responsible to the builder, tend naturally to 
make him favour the builder? There are many 
anecdotes which occur to me that indicate that 
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this is the case. I have heard of a contractor 
calling on asurveyor, and pointing out to him a 
clerical error in the quantities, and demanding 
reparation, on which the surveyor said, “Then 
it will be my duty to go through the whole work 
as executed, and see how it agrees with the 
quantities!” on which the contractor took up 
his hat, and beat a quick retreat. I think it 
would be a good arrangement for clients, and a 
fair one for all, if they were themselves to pay 
the quantity surveyor, and if the quantities were 
made the basis of the contract. There would 
be noinducement then to make the quantities 
anything but what they should be, namely, an 
exact, close, and accurate statement of the 
work to be done, without fear or favour 
to any one. It wonld tend, too, to remove 
a certain underhand look about the pay- 
ment for quantities that now exists. In many 
cases the client believes that the fees he pays 
to the architect cover all the professional 
charges in connexion with the work. He pays 
the builder for the quantities without knowing 
it, and the builder passes on the money to the 
quantity surveyor. If it comes to the client’s 
knowledge that he has paid the extra amouut 
for the quantities, he very probably looks upon 
it as an imposition, and I have known of cases 
in which he has positively claimed the amount 
back from the architect. How much better 
would it be for all if it were openly recognised 
that the bill of quantities is a necessity as much 
for the client’s interest as any body’s, and if he 
paid for it directly and openly. It is im- 
possible in a responsible profession like ours to 
have things done too openly and above board. 
Another important argument in favour of uniting 
the professions of architect and surveyor is that 
by such an arrangement there is less danger of 
an architect exceeding his estimates. I will 
mention a case in point, though I am not at 
liberty to give names. A client comes to an 
architect and instructs him to prepare plans for 
a house, the cost of which is not to exceed 
8,0001. The design is made and approved; a 
quantity ‘surveyor is appointed, and estimates 
are obtained, the lowest of which amounts to 
12,0001. The client was willing to spend 8,0001., 
but not 12,0001., so he throws over the design 
and goes to a contractor, who makes him a fresh 
design, and carries it out. In process of time 
he receives an account from both architect and 
quantity surveyor. He does not object to pay 
the architect a fair sum for the plans, but 
objects to the account of the quantity surveyor, 
and especially that he should have te pay on 
the 12,0007.; but ultimately he had to do so, 
because it was held that it was not the sur- 
veyor’s fault that the cost came to more than the 
client anticipated,—he simply had to prepare 
quantities to given plans. Now, though this 
might be just as between the client and sur- 
veyor, there is no doubt the whole case was one 
of hardship for the client, and not calculated to 
raise his opinion of either profession. If the 
architect and surveyor had been the same 
person, probably the incident would never have 
occurred,—the architect would have seen the 
costliness of the work before, and would have 
explained it to the client, and the ex- 
pensiveness of the design would have 
been reduced before tenders were invited. 
This discussion will naturally suggest the 
further question, should an architect confine 
himself to designing and carrying out build- 
ings and works of a decorative character, or 
should he undertake valuations, estimates of 
dilapidations, land surveys, general superin- 
tendence of building estates, &c.? A genera- 
tion ago I suppose there is no doubt that these 
would have been all undertaken by an archi- 
tect, and most practitioners in the country 
would now accept work of this class; but in 
town, division of labour in our profession seems 
to be on the increase, and some architects not 
only avoid this class of work, but confine their 
attention principally to one particular class of 
buildings. Thus some are more especially eccle- 
siastical and some secular architects. The quan- 
tity surveyor has become a separate profession 
and the surveyor of dilapidations and valuer 
another; and probably this division of labour may 
lead to better work when the particular division 
is adopted by an architect who finds that that 
is the particular branch in which his services 
are most appreciated by the public ;—but I 
certainly think it would not be wise for a 
younger member of the profession who will have 
to depend upon his business for a livelihood, 
to neglect these, for the very obvious reason 
that he may not find, when commencing busi- 


ness, a large amount of work flowing in of the 
particular sort he prefers, and he may lose 
many opportunities in the other direction. When 
he finds a large amount of employment in one 
particular direction it will be a much better 
opportunity to turn specialist than to start as 
one at the beginning of his career,—though 
certainly, one who can afford to wait, and is 
determined to devote himself entirely to archi- 
tecture proper, that is, the designing and 
carrying out of buildings, and declines all 
temptations to enter upon the other branches 
mentioned in order that he may have all his 
time for improvement in the line he has chosen, 
is, it seems to me, much to be approved; but 
even he is by no means exonerated, so it seems 
to me, from the many practical studies rela- 
ting to architecture, and especially from study- 
ing quantities. If he educate himself in the fine- 
art branches alone, for instance, at the com- 
mencement, he may find himself a draughts- 
man of pretty pictures, but not an architect. 
There is so very much to induce the student to 
spend his time chiefly in the artistic studies of 
our profession—they are so fascinating in them- 
selves, they seem to be the chief means by 
which the architect makes his fame; they will 
enable him (so, no doubt, every young architect 
flatters himself), by a successful competition, to 
step at once into the foremost rank, that I 
cannot forbear making a few remarks in favour 
of devoting more time to practical studies. For 
one who makes a name by successful competi- 
tion, twenty, perhaps equally clever, but not quite 
so lucky, arenearly ruined bythem. I believe it is 
better, and more likely to lead to lasting practice, 
to patiently and Jaboriously carry out a small 
unpretending job without much architectural 
pretensions, but in every point of which the 
best is made of the client’s money, and all is well 
done, than to win a competition in which the 
showy drawings have to be cut down and pared 
to something very different to what the coloured 
perspectives portrayed. Why is it that we may 
pass through suburb after suburb of this metro- 
polis with row after row of residences and other 
buildings of considerable magnitude, in which 
the hand of the architect is conspicuous by its 
absence ? Why is it that the sanitary engi- 
neer and ventilating doctor, to say nothing of 
the zinc chimney-pot man, are not unfrequently 
called in to remedy the work of the architect ? 
Why is it that there is an idea abroad amongst 
the public that the architect is a kind of expen- 
sive luxury, well enough for dilettanti and those 
who have plenty of money to spend in orna 
mentation, but who can be very well done without 
in ordinary practical buildings? Is it not 
because we are much in the habit of think- 
ing too exclusively about the appearance 
of our buildings? We do not sufficiently look 
at the matter from our client’s standpoint, who 
probably wants,—first, that his building should 


‘be adapted to its purpose, comfortable, well 


lighted, dry, convenient ; that his money should 
be wisely and judiciously expended; and, of 
course, also that it should be in good taste. I 
once heard a distinguished man in this room 
some years ago define one of the main duties of 
the architect to be “ to minister to the pleasures 
of the aristocracy.” The definition very much 
grated against my perceptions at the time, and 
I felt our noble vocation lowered by it to the 
level of that of a pastry-cook or a man-milliner. 
I hope this discussion will be undertaken in the 
spirit that it is the architect’s duty to minister 
tothe health and comfort and general prosperity 
of everybody for whom he has any business to 
do,—if he can,—and by so doing I believe he 
will also in the long run conduce to his own 
prosperity as well. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. T. Roger Smith said he had always felt 
that the question of quantities was a little in 
danger of being looked at from a wrong point of 
view. It ought to be remembered that to a 
large extent the quantities, and the drawings 
and the specification, represented the building 
from two different sides. The drawings and 
specification represented the building as a whole, 
—the structure which the employer desired to 
have, as the architect had designed it, and as it 
formed the subject of the contract. The quan- 
tities, on the other hand, represented not the 
building at all, but the amount of stone, brick, 
timber, paint, glass, lead, labour, &c., which 
would have to be expended in the erection of 
the building. For a great many purposes, 
therefore, the quantities were not the same 
thing as the drawings and specification, and 
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to making the quantities part of the contract. 
Although the bill of quantities was a document 
with which the client was not concerned, but 
merely a document to guide the builder in ten- 
dering, it was, according tothe present methods 
of practice, an indispensable document; for very 
few builders of any position and character would 
tender for works without having the quantities 
before them. As the bill of quantities was so 
essential, its preparation ought to be, in some 
more direct way than at’present, supervised by 
the architect, and although he (Mr. Smith) 
thoroughly agreed in the opinion that an archi- 
tect ought to be able to take out his own quan- 
tities, he certainly did not believe that it was, 
asa rule, advisable for him todo so. The prac- 
tical knowledge of his profession, which would 
alone enable an architect to take out quantities, 
was no less requisite in the preparation of work- 
ing drawings, plans, and specifications. There 
were many objections to an architect taking out 
hisown quantities, although, on the other hand, 
there was much to be said in favour of his doing 
80. One objection,—and a great one,—was that 
as the quantities were prepared for the builder’s 
use, it was necessary, under existing conditions 
of practice, that the builder should pay the 
architect for their preparation, and any monetary 
payment by a builder to the architect who was 
supervising the erection of a building by him 
(the builder) was open to be misconstrued, and 
might, in some cases, lead the architect to feel 
that he was in a less independent position than he 
would wish to, and ought to, occupy. It would 
be desirable, wherever the architect, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, took out his own quanti- 
ties, for him to be paid for the work by the person 
for whom the building was to be erected ; but 
even then he thought the architect would not be 
in so favourable a position as when the quanti- 
ties were taken out by an independent surveyor, 
although under his (the architect’s) supervision. 
Besides, an architect who took out his own quan- 
tities was liable to be unconsciously biassed by 
his own work, and to under-estimate the quan- 
tities, and therefore to understate the cost of 
the building. Such a state of things only led to 
disputes and delay in the settlement of accounts. 
Of course, another objection to architects 
taking out their own quantities was that many 
of them would be doing laborious and clerkly 
work, with an expenditure of time and energy 
which could be better and more profitably de- 
voted to designing and planning. 

Mr. T. H. Watson said he agreed with a great 
deal of what Mr. Smith had said, although he 
thought that some of hisarguments refuted them- 
selves. There were many young architects at 
the present day who took out the quantities for 
their own buildings, and he thought that under 
certain circumstances there could be no objec- 
tion to such a practice. Now be wished to 
clearly establish what those circumstances were, 
and in so doing he would call attention to the 
opinion of Mr. Roscoe, which the editor of the 
Builder had been good enough to publish,* as 
to the legal relations of quantity surveyors to 
architects, builders, and others,-—and he would 
stop to say that he thought the editor of the 
Builder was deserving of the thanks of the 
Association, and of the profession generally, for 
having gone to the expense and trouble of 
obtaining and publishing that opinion of counsel. 
Mr. Roscoe pointed out very clearly that no 
work could be undertaken by one man for 
another without responsibility, although, by 
express contract, any unusual or out-of-the-way 
arrangement would be binding. An important 
question for consideration was, what special 
contract (if any) it was necessary to have if the 
architect wished to take out the quantities for 
his own building. It was all very well to say 
that the quantities should be taken out by an 
“ independent” man, but why was the quantity 
surveyor more “independent” than the archi- 
tect? The quantity-surveyor was certainly not 
an “ independent’? man; he was rather doubly 
dependent, for he had to serve two masters, 
—the architect and the builder, — neither 
of whom submitted to his authority. Mr. 
Smith had spoken of the advisability of having 
a “clear-headed” quantity surveyor to prepare 
the bill of quantities, and he (Mr. Watson) 
quite agreed that, for one who undertook such 
work, clear-headedness was most essential. But 
supposing the architect to possess the necessary 
clear-headedness, knowledge, and industry, to 
take out his own quantities, how did he sacrifice 
his independence, especially when (as was 
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mostly the case) the contract contained some 
such proviso as that “all matters in dispute 
shall be determined by the architect, whose 
decision shall be final and binding to both 
parties”? With such a clause as that in the 
contract, the architect was a perfectly inde- 
pendent man. As tothe question of payment 
for quantities, it was perfectly well known that, 
as a general rule, he who paid was master and 
he who received was servant; but since it was 
usual never to undertake that any of the 
tenders made on bills of quantities would be 
accepted, the architect retained his indepen- 
dence, and the client or building owner soon 
learned that if he did riot accept any one of the 
tenders sent in he had to pay for taking out the 
quantities; for the'moment that a man began the 
undertaking of building a house, he, and he 
alone, must pay for everything. The quantities 
were paid for by the client, though indirectly, 
to the builder, who in turn paid the quantity- 
surveyor (who might be the architect himself) 
for his services. That wasa roundabout, informal, 
and unsatisfactory way of doing business. The 
present method of practice as between architect, 
quantity-surveyor, and builcer was suggestive of 
nothing so much as of three persons playing the 
game of “blindman’s buff.” The architect, by 
his drawings and specification, pointed out what 
he wished to be done. The quantity-surveyor 
examined the drawings and read the specifica- 
tion, and, by his bill of quantities, pointed in 
another direction. The builder next entered 
upon the scene, and pointed in an altogether 
new direction. The result of that triangular 
sort of business was that the ‘doctrine of 
chane3s” was very much increased. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had humorously pointed out 
how two persons talking together were really 
six persons. There was firstly John as he 
fancied himself to be; secondly, John as he was 
understood by Tom; thirdly, John as he really 
was; fourthly, Tom as he fancied himself to be; 
fifthly, Tom as John understood him; and 
sixthly, the real Tom. Applying that state of 
things to the three separate persons of archi- 
tect, quantity-surveyor, and builder, it would be 
readily seen how the number woald be in- 
creased. .As to making the bill of quantities 
part of the contract, he believed that unless 
they were made part of the contract it was not 
only dangerous, but highly objectionable, for an 
architect to prepare or touch the quantities; but 
before the architect would be justified, under 
the present conditions of professional prac- 
tice in making the bill of quantities part 
of the coutract, it would be necessary for 
him to obtain his client’s distinct concur- 
rence, and no bye-paths or side-ways should be 
resorted to. Under such circumstances he 
could see no objection to the architect taking 
out his own quantities if he were so minded. 
The objection that payment would have to be 
made by the builder to the architect for pre- 
paring the quantities was more apparent than 
real. In point of fact, the builder did not pay 
for the quantities, and the money which he paid 
the architect for them was not his, and never 
was his. At the same time, it would be more 
satisfactory if, in addition to getting his client 
to adopt the bill of quantities as part of the 
contract, he could induce him to pay him for 
the quantities, for in such case the architect 
would be beyond the possibility of reproach, and 
it would be better for the client. Moreover, he 
believed that the builders themselves would 
approve of such change in practice. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash said he had generally 
found that bills of quantities prepared by pro- 
fessed quantity-surveyors had a tendency to 
increase the cost of building to a client, but he 
thought the present system was a necessary 
evil, as few builders would tender for works 
except on the basis of a bill of quantities. The 
quantity surveyor could, he thought, hardly be 
called “ independent”; he was in a very pecu- 
liar position with regard to the architect and 
builder. No man could serve two masters, but 
certainly the quantity surveyor had, in a mea- 
sure, to serve two masters,—the architect and 
the builder, and as he was paid by the builder 
his tendency was to serve the builder more 
than the architect. He was of opinion that it 
would be a very objectionable course to make 
the quantities the basis of the contract, and 
could not agree with Mr. Watson in thinking 
that the builders would approve of such a course; 
for if the quantities were made the basis of the 
contract, the builders would be tied hand and 
foot in every way. He believed that the 
present system of having the quantities taken 





out by some one other than the architect haq 
mainly arisen of late years through architects 
not making safficiently careful drawings and 
specifications, owing to the high-pressure Speed 
at which business was now conducted. Thirt 

or forty years ago it was the custom to make 
most complete and elaborate specifications 
which were practically as serviceable to the 
builder as the bill of quantities of the present day. 
He quite agreed with the author of the paper 
that architects should retain in their own handg 
as many branches of surveying and cognate 
work as possible. 

Mr. Cooper said that most architects would 
admit that it was a good thing, anda necessary 
part of an architect’s education, to know how to 
take out quantities; but why should they not 
be allowed to use that knowledge, as they had 
opportunity and inclination, in taking out the 
quantities for their own works? The architect 
of a building would get more real knowledge of 
his building by taking out its quantities than by 
any other method. He was in favour of making 
the quantities part of the contract, believing that 
no honest builder would mind being tied down, 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he had always been 
accustomed to think that there was room for 
both architects and surveyors, but the question 
really raised by the discussion was that of the 
artist v. the practical man,—which of the two 
should an architect elect tobe? In his opinion 
an architect ought to be both. As to the “quan. 
tities” question, the taking out of quantities 
taught the architect habits of method, care, and 
precision, making him familiar with every part 
of his work in hand, enabling him to check hig 
drawings and specifications, showing him where 
a saving could be effected, and where fancies 
could be displaced by facts, adding to his store 
of practical knowledge in many ways, familiar. 
ising him with measurements and prices, and 
enabling him to readily discern what materials 
could be economically used and what dispensed 
with. How often was it the case that even 
with the utmost care in working out plans and 
specifications, errors would creep in, which would 
be detected in taking out the quantities? Hoe 
was not so confident as to making the quan- 
tities the basis of the contract. At the 
Conference of Architects, held in June, 1874, 
that knotty question was discussed and after. 
wards “shelved.” A committee of men well 
qualified to report on the matter was appointed, 
and suggested that it would be advisable to incor. 
porate the quantities in the contract, and it was 
stated by Mr. Arthur Cates that out of over 
sixty replies sent in answer to the question, 
fifty were in favour of the suggestion of the 
committee. That report so alarmed the Council 
of the Institute, that they passed a resolution 
against its adoption, and when the question 
came on for discussion, much was said against 
it, but many spoke in favour of it, among them 
Mr. Waterhouse, whose great experience on 
public domestic works entitled his opinion to 
respect. The quantities might very fairly 
in his (the speaker’s) opinion be made a part 
of the contract, with an arbitration clause 
for the settlement of any questions which might 
arise. Where the quantities were taken out by 
the architect,—and an architect who could take 
out his own quantities was less likely to make 
designs that would exceed the outlay proposed 
by the client,—the client should pay the archi- 
tect for them direct. As to the general ques- 
tion of range of practice, he thought any archi- 
tect might, without derogation (if he were duly 
qualified), undertake valuations, dilapidations, 
land surveying, the general superintendence of 
building estates, &c.; for what men could be 
better gifted for that class of work than those 
who, as architects, had been educated in the 
theory and practice of the art of building? 
Would architects be wise to turn over that large 
and profitable branch of work to lawyers, 
auctioneers, and estate-agents, who, admirable 
as they were in their own vocations, were not 
qualified as architects were? Could any one, 
in short, really define where the duties of the 
architect ended and those of the surveyor 
began? The profession had several branches 
or departments of work, and the architect should 
be free to practise in one or several of those 
branches if he saw that he could do so with 
advantage to himself and his client. The “art- 
architect” had no right to look down upon and 
snub the general practitioner. However brimfal 
of artistic qualities he might be, the architect 
was nothing if not practical. 

Mr. Robert Walker demurred to the state- 
ment that a bill of quantities was eutirely the 
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wth of modern architectural practice, and 
thought that Shakspeare could be quoted to 
show that quantities were, at all events, known 
in his day. He thoroughly agreed with pre- 
vious speakers that an architect ought to know 
how to take out quantities, but ho did not 
believe it was desirable that an architect should 
take out the quantities for his own buildings ; 
for if he did so, he must place himself in an 
awkward position in the event of any dispute 
arising. As to making the bill of quantities a 
part of the contract, it was not always possible 
to do so, even if it were desired by the archi- 
tect; for the legal advisers of town councils, 
local boards, vestries, and other public bodies 
were generally unwilling to have anything to 
do with the quantities. The question had been 
raised whether the professional quantity-sur- 
veyor was not unduly biassed in favour of the 
man to whom he looked for payment, and to 
whom he was responsible, viz., the builder. 
Now, as a class, he believed that the profes- 
sional quantity-surveyors were men of the 
highest integrity, and he should be sorry if 
anything said in the course of the discussion 
should for a moment be liable to be construed 
to the detriment of those gentlemen. On the 
other hand, the architect who took out his own 
quantities was certainly in danger of being biassed 
in favour of his own pre-conceived notions, and 
to understate the quantities, and therefore the 
cost, of his building. He agreed with the rules 
which had been laid down by the Institute as to 
quantities. Many young architects urged that 
they ought to be allowed to take out the quan- 
tities, not only of their own buildings, but of 
buildings designed by other architects, but many 
architects in practice objected to have the 
quantities of their buildings taken out by men 
who were practising architects as well as quan- 
tity surveyors, and sometimes with reason, for 
in one instance he knew of, a set of drawings 
and specification for a villa residence in the 
North of England were put into the hands of 
one of those gentlemen, who not only took out 
the quantities, but traced the drawings and 
erected a precisely similar building in the South 
of England, using the same bill of quantities as 
he had made for the first building! As to sur- 
veying work generally, the time was coming 
rapidly on when the public and the profession 
would demand some sort of public recognition 
of the duties and qualifications of a surveyor, 
for very frequently auctioneers and others who 
knew nothing whatever of building dubbed 
themselves “surveyors,” and then presumed to 
take upon themselves duties the satisfactory 
performance of which demanded the exercise of 
a thorough technical knowledge of construction 
and materials. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said that whatever 
difference of opinion there might be on indi- 
vidual points. it seemed to have been generally 
admitted by ull the speakers that the architect 
who was worthy of the name must also be a 
surveyor of some description. Quantities, as at 
present understood, were a thing of compara- 
tively recent growth, and they had come to be 
so largely made use of owing to the increase of 
competition in the building trade, so that several 
builders simultaneously could have a definite 
and identical basis on which to tender for a 
given building. He fully agreed with almost 
all that had been said by Mr. Payne. One 
question had been overlooked in the discussion, 
and that was the question of quantities from 
the client’s point of view. Now the client or 
building owner, as a rule, knew nothing at all 
about quantities. He went to an architect in 
whom he placed confidence, and told him that 
he wanted certain buildings erécted at a cost 
not exceeding a certainsum. He assumed that he 
had nothing to do with anybod y but the architect 
and builder; but the architect committed or 
delegated a portion of what the client considered 
to be his (the architect’s) work, and a very 
responsible portion of that work, to some one 
who was an entire stranger to the client. He 
could not but think that the prevalence of that 
system of deputing the taking out of quantities 
was largely due to the inability of many archi- 
tects to take out their own quantities. He 
agreed with other speakers as to the great prac- 
tical benefits to be derived by architects taking 
out their own quantities. In fact, an architect 
thoroughly knew his building from beginning to 
end when he had taken out its quantities. He was 
strongly in favour of making the bill of quantities 
@ part of the contract, as that was the fairest 
oomeme for all parties. It was right neither for 
the builder to do more work ‘an he was paid 





for, nor for the building owner to pay for more 
work than was actually done. One reason why 
architects should, wherever possible, take out 
their own quantities was, that they should 
keep as much work as they could in 
their own profession, and nvot let any 
one branch of their work pass to an 
outside profession. They had already lost one 
important branch of professional work, and 
they stood the chance of losing two or three 
other branches. As the profession was a very 
comprehensive one, it was of course optional to 
any members of it to become specialists in the 
special branch in which they felt they could 
best serve the public and promote their own 
advancement. But quantity-taking ought cer- 
tainly to be part of the training of every young 
architect. As to the payment made by the 
builder to the architect when the latter took out 
his own quantities, he (Mr. Mathews) could not 
see any but a fanciful objection to it. It cer- 
tainly was a reflection upon the probity of the 
profession to say, because an architect received 
a cheque from a builder for work done in taking 
out the quantities, that the architect was under 
any obligation to the builder. The honour of 
the profession was surely sufficiently strong and 
well-established to guard against any such im- 
putation. Of course it would not be possible to 
get paid for the quantities by the client, as he 
would not be able to disabuse his mind of the 
idea that he was paying the architect more than 
five per cent. 

Mr. Payne, in closing the discussion, said he 
had nothing to say, as one speaker had answered 
another. He was surprised that no one had 
championed the views of the “ art-architects.” 

The Chairman, in putting a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Payne for opening the discussion, said he 
thought that the admirably practical way in 
which the discussion had been sustained was 
a sufficient answer to those who thought that 
the members of the Association could only 
sketch and make pretty pictures. 








THE LEGAL RELATION OF 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS TO ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, AND OWNERS. 


Sir,—As the above question is a most im- 
portant one to surveyors generally, perhaps you 
will kindly allow me space (notwithstanding 
you have announced the close of the correspond- 
ence in this matter) to dissent from the opinion 
of your counsel.* I have just consulted an emi- 
nent special pleader in the Temple upon this 
same question, whose name I am not at liberty 
to mention, as the matter is now in a solicitor’s 
hands. His opiaion is, that without doubt the 
architect is the agent of the building owner, 
therefore not liable to the surveyor for his 
charges; but that the builder also is simply an 
agent to the principal, to pay the money to the 
surveyor ; therefore, should the builder misap- 
propriate the charges of the surveyor, which he 
has been asked to include in the amount of his 
tender for the works, simply for the sake of 
convenience, the principal or building owner is 
alone answerable, and it is for him to recover 
from his agents afterwards. If this opinion be 
of any value or not, at least it will show that 
our recognised exponents of precedent (for of 
law, a3 you justly remark, there seems to be 
none in this matter) differ considerably in their 
opinions. “ FoaGen.” 








Boring.—An endeavour to reach the water- 
bearing stratum of the lower greensand is now 
being carried out by the New River Company. 
A well has been sunk to a depth of 900 ft., at 
Turnford, near Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, and 
is about to be carried deeper by means of a 
diamond drill, which has just been manufactured 
for the Diamond Drill Company, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. The drill is the largest ever 
made, and is constructed according to the patent 
design of Mr. James K. Gulland, the company’s 
engineer. It is made of steel, in the form of 
@ ring, 9 in. deep by 23 in. in diameter. On its 
edge, firmly embedded by means of plogs or 
holders, which nevertheless are capable of easy 
removal, are forty-eight opaque diamonds. 
This “iron crown” will be screwed on to the 
tube at the base of the borizg-machine, and will 
be driven by steam power. The contract for the 
boring is in the hands of Messrs. T. Docwra & Son, 
who have also sunk the well to its present depth. 





* Builder, p. 1294, ante, 





THE HIGH SANCTUARY AT JERUSALEM. 
BRIEF REVIEW OF THEORIES. 

S1r,—Owing to the pressure of other business 
the continuance of the discussion at the Insti- 
tute on the above subject has been postponed to 
the next ordinary meeting in January. 

It was my intention to take part in this 
discussion, and I forwarded some six or eight 
plans, which were exhibited in the room, in 
illustration of what I wished to say. As I am 
leaving London for Rome on the 21st inst. I 
shall not be in town again before the discussion 
is ended. I beg, therefore, permission to say & 
few words in your journal in explanation of the 
plans which I propose to leave at the Institute 
for reference, it not being the custom of the 
Institute to receive written contributions to dis- 
cussions. 

‘Since Dr. Robinson published his Biblical 
researches in 1841, and Mr. Fergusson his work 
on Jerusalem in 1847, the study of Jewish anti- 
quities and topography has considerably in- 
creased in interest. 

With a view to the elucidation of the differ- 
ence of opinion existing as to the appropriation 
of the Haram area at Jerusalem at various 
periods of its history, I have drawn to one 
uniform scale several representative examples, 
viz. :— 

. Bartlett’s, given in 1842. 

. Fergusson, in 1847 and in 1878. 
. Lewin, in 1863 and in 1871. 

. Count M. de Vogiié’s, ia 1864. 

. Warren, in 1878. 


Oe CoD ee 


Bartlett represents the prevailing opinion prior 
to the publication of Mr. Fergusson’s original 
work in 1847. He gives three-fourths of the 
whole Haram area to the Temple of Herod and 
the remainder to Antonia, which he conceives to 
have extended along the whole northern wall of 
the Haram with a trench outside of it. 

Lieut. Conder’s plan is a resuscitation of this 
theory; both authors place the Sanctuary on 
the site of the Mosque of Omar, but Conder 
limits Antonia to the north-west corner of the 
area, like De Vogiié. 

Count M. de Vogiié devotes the entire Haram 
area to the Temple and its courts, excepting 
about 200 ft. square at the north-western corner, 
where he places the Tower of Antonia, thus 
leaving about one-third of the northern wall of 
the Temple courts exposed between Antonia 
and Birket Israil. 

The inner Temple in both these designs occu- 
pies the highest part of the Haram area. And 
it is this disposition which as aforesaid is pro- 
posed to be followed by Lieut. Conder. 

Lieut. Warren limits the area of the Temple 
and its courts to about two-thirds of the Haram 
area, or, roughly speaking, about 1,000 ft. square, 
the Golden Gate being taken as the northern 
limit. Antonia is made to occupy the space 
between the Birket Israil of the western wall, 
at the northern extremity of the Haram. 

The inner Temple is situated half on the upper 
and half on the lower platform, the outer side 
of the northern wall being in line with the 
central axis of the Mosque of Omar,—the 
only apparent reason for fixing the position 
of the altar and principal entrance to the 
inner Temple where it is shown being that the 
main central axis may be a line drawn from the 
summit of Mount Olivet at right angles to the 
eastern facade. 

In each of these schemes Herod’s great Stoa 
Basilica on the southern side is carried over the 
substructures called Solomon’s Stables. 

Mr. Fergusson’s criticism of Count M. de 
Vogiié’s restoration, in an appendix to his latest 
work, is applicable to all these allied plans. 

Mr. Lewin’s theory also occupied the whole 
area of the Haram, but it is so different from 
the preceding that a more particular description 
of his views is desirable. 

Mr. Fergusson still stands alone in his opinion 
that not more than about a third of the area of 
the present Haram formed any part of the 
Temple enclosures in the time of Christ, and 
still has in the time of Solomon (see the plans 
given in his book, one of which shows the area 
supposed by him to have been occupied by 
Solomon’s temple and palace). 

But, to return to the late Mr. Lewin, whose 
careful study of this subject, for upwards of a 
quarter of a century, entitles him to great con- 
sideration. Mr. Lewin is recognised by Mr. 
Fergusson as a “formidable opponent,” but 
reminds us that “he knew nothing of architec. 
ture, ard was familiar only with the Classical 
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branch of the literature of the subject.” 
Nevertheless, he comes nearest to Mr. Fergus- 
son’s theory of any whose plans I have seen. 

In 1863 Mr. Lewin published a work on the 
“Siege of Jerusalem by Titus,” with a journal 
of a recent visit to the Holy City, and a general 
sketch of the topography of Jerusalem from the 
earliest times down to the siege. 

Attached to this was a map of Jerusalem 
based on Titus Tobler’s map of the Holy City in 
the time of Christ. The whole of the Haram 
area is occupied by him. Although the Temple 
is confined to the square stadium of Josephus at 
the south-west corner, as first suggested by 
Mr. Fergusson, Antonia is placed about 250 ft. 
north of the Temple, but is connected with it 
by parallel cloisters, which play an important 
part in his story of the siege. The Macedonian 
fortress of Acra he situates on the escarpment 
of rock at the north-west corner of the Haram 
area. The unoccupied portion on the western 
side of the area he calls the Cedron ravine, 
which he considers was enclosed by the eastern 
wall. 

In February, 1866, Mr. Lewin read a paper 
at the Society of Antiquaries on the “ Genuine- 
ness of the Holy Sepulchre,” followed in March 
the same year by a paper on the “ Mosque of 
Omar.” 

Mr. Lewin adopts that disposition of the 
second wall which excludes the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the city, and makes it 
appear to be without the walls, in opposition to 
Mr. Fergusson’s arrangement, which brings it 
within the walls, and believes that Constantine 
did not build the Mosque of Omar; yet he does 
not attribute the Mosque to Mahometans, but 
suggests that it is the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, originated by the Emperor Hadrian, but 
restored or rebuilt by Maximus Daza, who, on 
the abdication cf Diocletian in A.D. 303, became 
the sovereign of Syria and Egypt, quoting 
Eusebius, who says ‘ Maximin ordered temples 
to be erected in every city, and the sacred in- 
closures that from length of time had fallen into 
decay he caused to be repaired.” 

In support of his argument, he refers to the 
points of resemblance between the Mosque and 
Diocletian’s Temple of Jupiter at Spalatro, 
which is octagonal, and has an inner and outer 
peristyle of Corinthian columns and a vaulted 
chamber beneath the floor under the domical 
roof. 

In 1871 Mr. Lewin read a third paper before 
the Society of Antiquaries, entitled ‘“‘ Observa- 
tions on the Probable Site of the Jewish Temple 
and Antonia and the Acra, with Reference to the 
result of the Recent Palestine Explorations.” 
This paper was accompanied by a revised plan 
of the Haram in Herod’s time, which shows the 
Temple occupying the same position at the 
south-west corner as before, but the Tower of 
Autonia is shown to occupy as large a site asthe 
Temple at the north-west corner of the Haram, 
with a fosse on the southern and eastern sides, 
and a connecting cloister with the Temple on the 
western wall. The intervening space, being 
that portion of the Haram area more elevated 
than the rest, is called the fortress of Acra, 
while the Cedron ravine, ‘ so-called,” and gar- 
den of Uzza, flank all three on the east from the 
Birket Israil to Solomon's Stables. 

Mr. Lewin reiterates all Mr. Fergusson’s in- 
controvertible arguments in favour of his plans 
of Herod’s Temple site and the Bridge and Stoa 
Basilica, and it seems strange he should fail to 
appreciate his equally cogent reasoning with 
reference to Antonia and the Mosque of Omar, 
the classical style of the design of which he 
fully recognises, and only hesitates to accept 
Constantine as its founder because he cannot 
accept the transference of the Holy Sepulchre, 
though it would seem to require much greater 
credulity, as Dr. Robinson observes, to accept 
the present substitute. 

It is, however, curious that Mr. Fergusson 
should have so little tosay about the Macedonian 
fortress, the history of which is so carefully given 
by Mr. Lewin, and which he finally sums up in 
the following words :— 

“Such is the varied history of the Acra :— 


First,"a bare rock in the garden of Uzza, 
Then the mausoleum of the kings of Judah. 
Then a Macedonian fortress, 

. Then the tombs of King Alexander, 
Then a Temple of Jupiter, 
Then a church to St. Sophia, 
And now a Mohamedan mosque.” 


Anything and everything but Constantine’s 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 





Mr. Fergusson’s assumption that the Antonia, 
Acra, Baris, Mido, are all rolled into one, has 
the merit of simplicity and convenience ; but it 
is difficult at first to conceive that so smalla 
portion of the space now occupied by the Haram 
area should have been enclosed until long after 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless, it is gratifying to me to find 
that Mr. Fergasson’s main argument has not yet 
been successfully assailed. 

And considering that it is from an architec- 
tural point of view that his case is strongest, 
which is that which is least appreciable by the 
uniniated in the ethnology of ars prior to the 
Reformation, Mr. Lewin’s partial adhesion to his 
views is the more interesting and observable. 

The projection of new theories is much easier 
than the disproof of the arguments by which the 
old one is supported; and whatever new light 
may be thrown on the subject by independent 
investigators, so far as my judgment goes, 
after a patient perusal of most of them, 
Iam driven to the conclusion that the position 
taken up by Mr. Fergusson is still the most in 
accordance with trustworthy authorities and 
common sense. Epwp. C. Rosins. 








CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 


Tus school concluded its sixth year and 
eighteenth term on Saturday last. The students 
in attendance during the term were sixty-seven 
in number, increased from the nine students 
with which the school opened in January, 1873. 

After inspection of the students’ work in the 
drawing-oftice, and the various workshops, a 
large company of visitors proceeded to the 
lecture-room, where the certificates awarded to 
the successful students were presented by Mr. 
Harrison Hayter, M.Inst.C.E., who was intro- 
duced by Mr. R. Jacomb Hood, C.E., member of 
the Committee of Directors. 

In addressing the students before presenting 
the certificates, Mr. Hayter referred to the 
sadly depressing crisis the country had reached, 
and was passing through. Hard times had 
occurred before, as in 1848 and 1856, but the 
country had got over them, and he hoped that 
we should do so again. It had been often said 
that the engineering profession was overstocked, 
but he scarcely thought this was the case; ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in the railway department, 
they had been fairly well employed. Engineer- 
ing, as they knew, consisted now of many 
branches, and it might be well for young engi- 
neers, instead of dabbling in every branch of 
the profession, as was the old-fashioned method, 
to give their special attention to one or two 
branches on the division of labour principle. 
They had a wide field for choice, in railway 
works, harbours, docks, gas, electricity, irriga- 
tion, water supply, sanitary affairs, and other 
branches that might be named. 

The examiners were Messrs. R. C. May, C.E., 
and A. G. Fenn, C.E., both of whom addressed 
the students in appropriate terms, laudatory of 
the school and of the students’ work. 

In replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Wilson 
the principal, stated that about 300 students had 
entered or passed through the school, and it was 
within his own knowledge that eighty of them 
were earning their livings as professional men. 








WATER-POWER FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


$1r,—Our attention has been called to a letter 
in your issue of December 14th, signed “ M. 
Paterson,” in which various questions are asked 
in explanation of statements made in our recent 
report to the Lighting Committee of the Lough- 
borough Local Board, upon the subject of 
lighting some of the open spaces of that town 
by means of the electric light, in which we 
recommended the utilisation of the waste water 
from the reservoir watershed during the wet 
months of the year for driving the generating- 
machines, and stated our conviction that falls of 
water upon estates and the waste water flowing 
over the weirs of existing water-mil's might be 
usefully employed for the same purposes during 
similar periods. 

Mr. Paterson has mistaken the purport of 
our report. What we propose to do is not to 
construct either waterworks or river works for 
developing power to drive dynamo-electric 
machines, but to utilise the waste power wher- 
ever it exists ip sufficient quantity to be made 
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available, and therefore his remarks as to the 
cost of reservoirs, and as to the other et-cetergs 
ensmerated, and the cost of applications to 
Parliament and opposition thereto, are utterly 
beside the question. 

Practical engineers and managers of gravita. 
tion water supplies from gathering - grounds 
know perfectly well that, from the time of the 
commencement of the autumnal rains, through. 
out the wet months, and until She commencement 
of the summer season, they usually have very 
large volumes of water, which they are at 
present compelled to allow to run to waste. The 
reservoirs once filled generally remain so, and 
the excess of water either goes over the safety. 
weirs, or is drawn off through the deep sluiceg 
in order to maintain a flow through the reservoir, 
and we only siated a fact generally known when 
we said that every facility exists for converting 
this waste water into a useful power to generate 
useful light. Our suggestion, if adopted, would 
cause the reservoir to be used throughout the 
wet months for storage of sufficient quantity to 
equalise the flow during the periods of fluctuat. 
ing rainfall, and in periods of droughts, or from 
any other disturbing cause likely to jeopardise 
the town supply: proper provision must be 
made, by means of a steam boiler or gas engine, 
for the continual working of the electric 
machines. 

Objections may, of course, be readily made to 
our proposals, and we have never in the smallest 
degree hinted that they were generally applica- 
ble; but we do say that they are applicable to 
the circumstances of the authority to whom 
our report was addressed, and that we believe 
they will be adopted by them; and we 
believe also, from communications we have 
received, that the hint has not been lost upon 
many practical men having the control of works. 
One of the principal objections instanced to us 
has been the cost of filtration of the water, on 
the ground that it would be very improper to 
mix filtered and unfiltered water in the town 
mains. This objection does not appreciably 
apply here, however, because, owing to the 
excellent arrangements of the works, all flood- 
water, during the few hours it is in a dirty state, 
is wholly diverted from the reservoir, and nothing 
but clear and comparatively pure water ad- 
mitted; and also from the excellent arrange. 
ments for cleansing and sand-washing in the 
filters themselves ; in fact, the only expense of 
filtering throughout the winter is confined to 
the wages of the man in charge at the reservoir, 
who, in addition to having various other matters, 
besides attending to turning on and off the water, 
now has to fill up his time breaking stones for the 
adjoining highways. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever, on the score of expense, why 
the whole volume of water should not be fil- 
tered ; and, in point of fact, the works are now 
so arranged that it is impossible for any water 
to enter the town main except through the 
filter-beds. 

Mr. Paterson is entirely mistaken when he 
supposes that we recommend the establishment 
of river works and new weirs. Our suggestion 
is simply to use the water of the wet periods 
which now flows away in waste. None of the 
mills on the Soar have sufficient pound room to 
store the night water for the day’s use, except 
in periods of drought. And if it was thought 
desirable to continue the lighting during those 
periods, special means of a similar character to 
those already enunciated would have to be pro- 
vided, but for six months of the year at least; 
and those months, the dark and dreary months, 
the provision of generating power would be, as 
we have stated, comparatively costless to those 
parties now having the right to make use of it. 
And the value of the power or of the water 
must be taken to be that of the value of the 
comfort and enjoyment to be derived from the 
possession of the light, and cannot be estimated 
at 43d. or 24d., or any other price, per 1,000 
gallons, because of the practical impossibility of 
finding a customer willing to take the water 
at the times and in the volumes at which it 
could be delivered or must be withheld. 

Hopson, Pricr, & Hopson. 








Reduction.—The whole of the associated 
builders in Wolverhampton have given their men 
notice of a reduction of 3d. per hour all round, 
to take effect from the 18th proximo. The de- 
pression in this trade is increasing so fast that 
last week thirty-five carpenters were discharged 
from one yard alone in that town, for want of 
employment. : 
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THE OBSTRUCTION OF RIGHT OF WAY 
BY THE CONSTRUCTION OF PIERS. 


Ar the present time there is a good deal of 
constructive activity exhibited at many watering- 
Jaces in the erection of piers. Indeed, it is 
not so long ago that in a description of the 
town of Douglas, in the Isle of Man, the 
new pier in that place was commented upon 
in this publication; and there is scarcely a 
watering-place or seaport in which these erec- 
tions, if they do not exist, are being estab- 
lished. It is of some importance, therefore, 
that those who are engaged in this class of work, 
and those who are likely to be affected by it, 
should keep themselves well informed as to what 
may or may not be done in the construction of 
piers. We are by no means going through a 
long string of legal propositions to Show how 
private property may or may not be injuriously 
affected by this class of public undertakings, 
but are concerned only with the question of the 
obstruction of a right of way by the erection of 
piers,—a subject specially important to those 
who may undertake such works. For it is 
scarcely possible to imagine anything more 
injurious to the pecuniary interest of the pro- 
prietors than to be involved in expensive law 
nits. 
: The Act of Parliament under which most piers 
are now constructed is that known as the General 
Piers and Harbours Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vict., 
c. 45), that was preceded by a much earlier 
Act passed in the year 1847; but it is with 
the last Act in point of time that we are now 
concerned, though, since the two Acts are to 
be read together, they do, in fact, form the 
general rulesin regard tothis matter. The last 
Act, we may say en passant, was intended to 
prevent the necessity of obtaining private Bills, 
and the machinery substituted were the pro- 
visional orders of the Board of Trade, which 
were afterwards to be confirmed by an Act of 
Parliament. But in such cases the expenditure 
was limited to the sum of 100,000l. 

Now we are all aware how common a thing 
it is for the public to have access to the sea 
across certain portions of the shore, and where 
houses get built along a sea-shore the places 
where the right of way exists become often 
really valuable, especially to men such as boat- 
men and others, who find them what may be 
termed the high roads to their boats. The two 
questions which then arise are these: Assuming 
that such a right exists, and assuming also that 
the proprietors of a pier obtain the necessary 
provisional order, and that such a pier is erected 
on the very spot to which there has hitherto 
been access to the shore, is the right of the 
public, or the right conferred on the proprietors 
of the pier by their provisional order, para- 
mount? And next, assuming that such a public 
right exists, is a substituted right created by 
which the public may be permitted to walk 
on to the pier and descend from it on to the 
shore adjoining,—of course, without payment ? 
If such a substituted right did exist, undoubtedly 
if would have serious consequences for many 
companies and private persons who are or may 
hereafter become the owners of piers in water- 
ing-places and sea-ports. These are, in fact, the 
questions which had to be answered by the 
judge of the Chancery Division, in the recent 
case of the Mayor of Yarmouth v. Simmons 
(47 Law Journal, Chancery 792). What hap- 
pened here was exactly what might take place 
any day, in any hour, on the coast. In 1874 
an Act of Parliament was passed, confirming 
various provisional orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under the General Piers and Harbours 
Act, and among others was d : 
the Ma ae j an order enabling 
prtatee yor and Corporation of Yarmouth to con- 

& pier at that town. This work was exe- 
cuted in such a manner as to block up the end 
of a street from which people had been in the 
— of going on to the shingle. Thereupon, as 
the bese Fry tersely put it, “the exercise of 

ght and the existence of the pier became 
absolutely incompatible.” But, as might have 
been expected, it was decided that the pier had 
Nthe dence over the right, for the reason that 
oan pier, having been authorised in that por- 
mn, was absolutely inconsistent with the 
existence of the right.” Equally, also, was a 
substituted right to go to the pier inconsistent 
with the order which authorised the proprieto 
to charge & certain toll for persons walking = 
the pier, or embarking, or disembarking from it. 
reasoning seems wholly incontestable, for 
once a provisional order has been made and sanc. 
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tioned by an Act of Parliament, it is obvious that, 
under the circumstances already narrated, to 
keep open the old right of way would practically 
be to abrogate the Act of Parliament and the 
previous order, for the existence of the pier 
depended on the extinction of the right of way. 
But it may be said that a great injury may thus 
be inflicted on various persons without any 
remedy. The case which we have mentioned 
may, however, prevent such injustice in the 
future. Because those who possess rights which 
may be injured by such works as the Yarmouth 
pier should take care early in the day to make 
certain terms with the promoters of such under- 
takings, or to obtain such savings of their rights 
as will prevent any actual or any very large 
loss. If a railway is made through a man’s 
property under a1 Act of Parliament, he obtains 
compensation for any injury he may receive, 
but he takes care either to agree privately with 
the company, or to have his interests guarded 
whilst the Bill is in preparation, or he makes a 
claim for compensation when it becomes law. 
Boatmen and others should, therefore, look care- 
fully after their interests in the case of the 
construction of piers or harbours, and those 
promoting such undertakings will do well to 
ascertain what rights exist, and, if possible, 
satisfy them in a friendly way. 








A NEW GOVERNMENT DOCK AT 
DEVONPORT. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new dry dock, which 
is about to be constructed at Devonport, has 
been laid by Rear-Admiral Willes, Superintendent 
of the Dockyard. The peculiarity of this dock 
is that it is to be constructed on an entirely new 
principle, the steps forming the sides of the 
dock being surmounted with masonry arches, 
thus avoiding the increase of breadth at the 
top, and enabling travelling-cranes to be brought 
to bear right over the floor of the dock. The 
preliminary work was commenced in 1876, but 
two serious mishaps having occurred, much ad- 
ditional expense and delay has been caused. 
One accident was the bursting of the caisson, 
and the other was a landslip. When finished, it 
is stated that it will be one of the finest 
Government docks in the country, and make 
Plymouth and Devonport equal as a naval 
station to Portsmouth or Chatham. It will be 
3864 ft. long, 95 ft. broad, with 43 ft. sill, 
giving over 32 ft. of water at the entrance at 
ordinary spring-tides, and will take any vessel 
afloat, or likely to be built, for some time to 
come. 





Srr,—As your report of the 21st inst. of the above, and 
that of other journals, is exaggerated, I feel it my duty as 
the contractor to set the matter right. 

The slip is about 200 ft. long, and does not contain more 
than 3,000 cubic yards, A portion of this must have been 
removed for timber slides, steps, &c. No masonry or 
brickwork was near it or injured in any way, and the 
damage to plant and materials, as stated by P rs to be many 
thousands, does not exceed 1,000. I have further to state 


that the works have not been stopped, 
JouN PgTHICK, 
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during the last fourteen years. The ill-venti- 
lated dwellings and schools contribute the first 
elements of disease, and the ill-ventilated work- 
shops complete the quota of the necessary requi- 
sites to break up the constitution. Pulmonary 
consumption is the commonest form in which 
the disease exhibits itself. Mr. Collins, 
analytical chemist, had kindly allowed him to 
make use of some recent analyses he has made 
in the neighbourhood of a manufacturing town : 
Atmosphere of Public Park, carbonic acid, per 
cent., 0°0394; oxygen, per cent., 20°97. Sitting- 
room of dwelling, carbonic acid, per cent., 
0127; oxygen, 20°71. School-room, carbonic 
acid, 0'203; oxygen, 20°64. Card-room of mill, 
carbonic acid, 0211. According to the late 
Dr. Parkes, the amount of carbonic acid in the 
air should never be allowed to exceed six 
volumes in 10,000, and here we have in dwell- 
ing, schocl, and card-room an average of 20 
volumes of carbonic acid. The physique of the 
working population may well deteriorate. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ashworth, the Continentals work 
72 hours per week, and we are limited to 56}; 
so it is clear our working-hours must be in- 
creased to enable us to compete with them. 
But let the dwellings, schools, and workshops 
be ventilated, and our working population will 
become more vigorous and energetic, and the 
longer hours, with good ventilation, will not 
exhaust them as much as the present working 
hours, with deficient ventilation. Architects, by 
the construction of healthy dwellings, schools, 
and workshops, may thus effect a great and 
beneficial change in the physical condition of 
the working populatior. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT FOLKESTONE. 


IMPROVEMENTS of an important character are 
about to be carried out in the neighbourhood of 
the shore, immediately to the east of Folkestone. 
A large portion of land on the East Cliff is now 
in the hands of an association whose engineers 
are at present engaged in taking levels and 
laying it out in accordance with designs and 
plans which have been prepared. In the first 
instance the site is to be well drained. A fine 
new road comprised in the scheme will com- 
mence at the east end of Radnor Bridge, which 
was built thirty years ago for the purpose of 
opening the East Cliff as a building site. The 
road will be continued through the valley between 
two of the martello towers, reaching what is 
well known as the Warren Farm, by a graceful 
sweep, and bringing into view the prospect. 
across East Wear Bay to Shakspeare Cliff and 
the Admiralty Pier of Dover, distant about four 
miles. Theseaside of the road will not be occupied 
by buildings, but left open, aud at various points 
ornamented by shrubberies, exposing the bay 
to view as a picturesque adjunct. Passing to 
the right of Warren Farm, the road will skirt. 
the “ Fan” and shortly after reach the Dover- 
road. There are 1,000 building plots of moderate 
size included in the plan, 100 of which are 








HYGIENE APPLIED TO DWELLINGS. 


Mr. B. H. Tuwarre, of Bolton, read a paper 
on “ Hygiene applied to Dwellings,” before the 
Manchester Architectural Association, on Tues- 
day week. He said that seeing the principal ques- 
tions of the day are how to revive our languishing 
trade, and our position as a trading country in 
the future, a few words on the subjects, and their 
relation to architects, will not be out of place. 
In an interesting article on the retrograde move- 
ments in British trade, Mr. Edmund Ashworth, 
of Bolton, states that the falling off in British 
exportsfor the four years following 1873 equalled 
the enormous sum of 158,264,0511. This result 
he clearly proves to be principally owing to 
foreign competition, and it is palpable that if 
foreigners can and do obtain all the latest im- 
proved machinery, our success in competition 
will depend upon the superior physique and 
energy of our working population. We have 
certainly the advantage of a more temperate 
climate than the Continentals, and a more 
bracing and invigorating atmosphere, but the 
latter advantage may be rendered nugatory by 
allowing the working population to breathe 
impure air, deteriorating the physique, and 
rendering them incapable of procreating healthy 
offsprings. Mr. Fergus Ferguson, surgeon, 
stated that the number of children of thirteen 
years physically unfit for work goes onincreasing 





already taken, and the whole of the capital for 
purchasing the estate is subscribed, 








VERY SMART! 


Sir,—We think, in the interest of the archi- 
tectural profession, the following facts ought to 
be made known :— 

The committee of visitors of the County 
Lunatic Asylum, Lancaster, having advertised 
for an architect, &c., to examine and complete 
plans, &c. (see advertisement in the Builder of 
November 30th), received, we understand, 140 
applications for the appointment, out of which 
number the following five were selected, four 
being architects, and one a clerk of works :— 

1, Adams & Kelly, architects, 20, Park-row, 
Leeds. 

2. R. Calvert, architect, Bradford. 

8. Hetherington & Oliver, architects, Carlisle. 

4, — Kershaw, clerk of works at Wadsley 
Asylum, near Sheffield. 

5. Wm. Perkin & Sons, architects, East- 
parade, Leeds. 

The five selected were requested to meet the 
committee of visitors at the Asylum on Tues- 
day, the 19th inst., and,—would you credit it ?— 
on the day previcus to the meeting of the com- 
mittee, one of the five selected, after having 
travelled from Sheffield to Lancaster, actually 
went up to the asylum with a finished elevation 
of the proposed new buildings (although none were 





year by year; he also stated that the physical 
vigour of the factory operatives had deteriorated 


required or asked for) to show to the officers, after 


ee eer eerre seen nate Teent 
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which he accepted the hospitality of the asylum, 
and remained there all night as a guest, and on 
the arrival of the other four selected gentlemen, 
he told them what he had been doing, and where 
he had been staying all night; in fact, he was 
in possession of all information possible. 

The estimated cost, we understand, will be 
about 60,0001. Two ARCHITECTS, 








A CUBIC YARD. 


Rererrine to a letter written by “ Engineer,” 
in your issue of the 14th inst., I beg to state 
that in the engineering profession a cubic yard 
of any material implies standard measure, 
which is equivalent to about 21 bushels. As 
regards the decrease in the volume of sand and 
gravel, Pasley states that the former will occupy 
only fonr.fiftha of the space which it did when 
dry. The decrease in volume depends, in is 
great measure, on the size of the stones and 
grains of sand. If the grains are about 100th 
of an inch in diameter, sand will decrease when 
wetted to the extent of nearly one-third of its 
bulk. C. GranaM SMITH. 








BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


S1z,—The way out of the difficulty suggested 
by your correspondent, “ A Builder’s Surveyor,” 
is the following :—Have quantities supplied for 
every job, and priced bills sealed up and depo- 
sited by the builder who does the work on sign- 
ing the contract, and introduce a clause in the 
specification that all extrus and omissions shall 
be valued by them. They should be of course 
tested, and that there may be no debating with 
respect to items not in the original, have an 
agreement that all such shall be valued by the 
Government schedules or recognised price- 
books, with or without a certain per-centage on 
or off. There need be no embarassment in 
settling accounts if proper arrangements are 
made before the work is begun. 

Tuos, Ep, KNIGHTLEY. 








“INDIAN BUG.” 


S1r,—I would be glad if some readers of your paper 
sould let me know the effect this insect would have upon 
the timbers of an ordinary eye pwn and if it would 
eventually destroy the strength of joists, roof, &c., and if 
there is any possible way of eradicating it or stopping its 
progress. J.5. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


South Lambeth—All Saints’ Church, South 
Lambeth, was opened by the Bishop of 
Rochester, on the 4th inst. The accommodation 
is for 800 worshippers. In plan, the church 
consists of a nave, 92 ft. 6 in. long, 25 ft. wide, 
and 86 ft. high to the plate level of the roof; 
chancel 81 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 48 ft. high 
to the ridge; also north and south aisle, 
18 ft. 3in. wide. On the south side of the 
chancel are the vestries, and on the north side 
the organ-chamber. (The tower stands at the 
south-west angle. The lower stage is the only 
portion at present carried up. The design shows 
a lofty tower and spire, and it is hoped shortly 
to be able tocomplete this portion of the build- 
ing, and provide a peal of seven bells. The 
total height of the tower and spire when com- 
pleted will be nearly 170 ft. At the western 
end of the north aisle is a baptistery. The style 
adopted by the architect partakes of the cha- 
racteristics of the thirteenth century. The 
walls externally are of Kentish rag, with dress. 
ings of Bath stone, red Mansfield stone being 
adopted for the shafts of the west entrance 
doorway and chancel arch. Internally, the walls 
are faced with picked stock bricks, neatly tuck- 
pointed, with horizontal bands running round 
the walls, of red bricks, as are also the drop 
arches over the windows. The piers and arches 
of tha nave arcade are of Portland and Bath 
stone, the bosses at the intersection of the hood- 
mould exhibit excellent specimens of carving, 
executed by Mr. Searle. The chancel is 
apsidal on plan, and there are five single. 
light windows, with traceried heads, completed 
internally with shafts, foliage cap, and moulded 
bases. Three of these windows, and the heads 
of the remaining two are already filled with 


painted Eines, executed by Messrs. Lavers, Bar- 
raud, & Westlake. The baptistery window (two 


lights) is also filled with painted glass, designed 
and a the same firm. The other 
windows ge Yy are glazed with cathedral 
glass. The roofs are + gt eee throughout 
and boarded. The work has been satisfactorily 


carried out by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, the well- 
known contractors. The whole of the polished 
pitch-pine choir-stalls and pewing has been, 
through the architect, presented to the vicar by 
Messrs. Lucas. It should also be noted that 
the stone carving internally is also the gift of 
the contractors. The altar-rail was supplied 
by Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard. The architect 
is Mr. Bedborough. 

Lewisham.—The' memorial stone of the new 
Church of St. George, Perry-hill, Lewisham, 
Kent, which was commenced some four months 
ago, has been laid by Mrs. George Parker. The 
church is intended to seat 600 persons, and will 
consist of a nave 85 ft. by 27 ft. Gin. wide, 
with clearstory and aisles on the north and 
south sides, divided by Mansfield stone pier 
columns, with carved capitals and moulded 
arches. It will have as a special feature a 
spacious apsidal baptistery at the west end of the 
nave, with an open vestibule on each side lead- 
ing to inner and outer porches. The vestibules 
and baptistery communicate with the nave and 
aisles by five moulded arches. The pulpit is to 
be on the north side of the nave, and the lec- 
tern on the south side. The chancel, which will 
be 40 ft. long, and the same width as the nave, 
will be approached therefrom by three steps, 
with four additional steps to the sacrarium. It 
is apsidal on plan, and is to have a timber- 
vaulted roof, supported by marble shafts. The 
vestries for the clergy and choir will be on the 
south side of the chancel, with communications 
into the church from the chancel and south 
aisle. On the north side is the organ-chamber, 
with furnace-room beneath, and tower rising 
above it to a height of about 70 ft. The walls 
will be faced with Kentish rag in horizontal 
drop courses, the dressings being in Bath stone. 
The style is Decorated. The entire cost will 
be defrayed by Mr. George Parker, J.P., of 
Lewisham House, and, when completed accord- 
ing to the present contract, will amount to 
8,0001. The architect is Mr. William C. Banks, 
and the contractor is Mr. B, E. Nightingale. 

Jersey—The old Church of St. Martin’s, 
Jersey, has been undergoing restoration for 
some time past, and the work is now on the eve 
of completion. On plan the church consists of 
nave and chancel, with their respective south 
aisle and north transept. Some of the building 
is perhaps of very early work, but the major 
portion is Decorated. The tower is Early 
English, and the belfry windows are single-light 
lancet-headed ones. The tower is graceful, but 
not lofty, bearing more resemblance to the few 
examples one meets with in the West country, 
than to the lofty and more beautiful ones of 
Northamptonshire and the Midland counties. 
This remark applies equally to all the spires in 
the Channel Isles. The upper part of this spire 
was struck by lightning some thirty-seven years 
ago, and rebuilt soon afterwards from 10 ft. 
below the apex stone. At present, the whole of 
it is covered with rongh-cast. The church is 
built, in the main, of a warm pinky-toned 
granite, and covered in by red tiles. Its walls 
are supported by numerous exceedingly massive 
buttresses, reminding one, by their bulky pro- 
portions, of those at the angles of the tower at 
Malines. The present Seigneur of Rozel is the 
Rev. William Lempriére, at whose cost the 
restoration in the chancel is being defrayed. The 
dressings, like the walling of the building, being 
all of granite, there is necessarily a lack gene- 
rally of delicate detail; but upon the eastern 
windows the labels are ornamented by crockets, 
and in other parts of the church thoughtful 
fourteenth-century bits occur. The interior of 
the edifice presents all the characteristics of a 
Jersey church. The roofs are of no great alti- 
tude, and are, like most of the others on the 
island, stone-groined and bomb-proof: hence 
an idea of great strength and solidity is con- 
veyed. The east window contains a painted 
subject by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. It repre- 
sents the Ascension. Beneath this window is a 
rerndos, by Hems, of Exeter, boldly designed, in 
character with the surroundings. It is, in the 
main, of Portland and Caen stone. The sanc- 
tuary and approaches, and avenues generally, 
are laid with encaustic tiles by Godwin, of 
Lugwardine. The chancel-stalls have been de- 
signed, as also has the reredog and the rest of 
the chancel fittings, by Messrs. J. Hayward & 
Son, architects, Exeter; and the whole have 
been carried out by Mr. Harry Hems. The 
chancel-aisle floor runs at the same level as the 
nave, the difference in height being taken off 
by Mr. Hayward’s management of the parclose. 





The seats in this aisle have been arranged 





by the architect for the restoration of the rogt 
of the church,—Mr. Le Seur, of St. Heliers 
Jersey,—to face westward. The pulpit stands at 
the south-east side of the south aisle, and, as the 
chancel-aisle is a long one, about forty benches 
would, under the usual arrangement, face away 
from the pulpit. To meet this congregational 
difficulty Mr. Le Seur has adopted the eXpe. 
dient of turning the'whole of these benches round, 

Stourton.— Stourton Church has been re. 
opened, after restoration and enlargement. The 
church is of Decorated and Perpendicular work, 
In plan it consists of a western tower, nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, organ-chamber, 
and vestry. The south and eastern walls of the 
chancel and the vestry, &c., are entirely new, 
The western gallery has been cleared away, 
and the tower arch brought out. The nave 
remains much as before. A new tower-screen, 
of English oak, has been erected. Another new 
feature is the pulpit. It stands on the north 
side, upon a carved stone base ; it is octagonal, 
and of oak, panelled, moulded, and carved. The 
new font is fixed towards the western end of 
the north aisle, raised upon a bold step of 
Forest of Dean stone. It is octagonal in plan, 
and made in the main of finely-grained Corsham 
stone. The east window is by Mr. Daniel Bell, 
of London, and represents the King of Kings, 
the supporters being figures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Beneath is a reredos of oak, gabled, 
and rich in moulding and carved detail. The 
doors are all of oak; the wrought-iron fittings 
being by Mr. Collins, of Warminster. The stone 
and wood carving throughout is by Mr. Harry 
Hems, to whom was entrusted the making and 
fixing of the font and itscover. The contractor 
for the works generally was Mr. Joseph Gaisford, 
builder, of Warminster. The whole of the resto- 
ration has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 
Swinfen-Harris, jun., architect. 

Chelsea.—The parish church (St. Jude’s) has 
just been provided with new pitch-pine open 
seats and a new pulpit, at the sole cost of the 
vicar, the Rev. W. H. Dalton. The seats super- 
sede the flimsy high-backed painted deal frame- 
work of fifty yearsago. The fronts of the seats 
and the pulpit are richly carved. The pulpit, 
which is hexagonal on plan, has inlaid panels of 
oak, walnut, and ebony parqueterie. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Richardson & 
Balcombe, from the designs of Mr. E. H. Lingen- 
Barker, architect. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Poole—A new Wesleyan chapel is in course 
of erection here. The site, the freehold of which 
was given by Sir Ivor Guest, is in the High. 
street. The chapel is designed to seat 950 
persons, and will be Gothic in style, built of 
Swanage rag and Bath stone. There will be a 
tower and spire at, the angle of Chapel-lane, 
rising about 100 ft. ‘The architect is Mr. 
Charles Bell, and the builder Mr. S. Clarke, of 
Parkstone, Poole, whose contract amounts to 
about 4,0001. 

Ottery St. Mary.—A new Baptist chapel has 
been opened at Ottery St. Mary, Devon. It has 
been erected by Mr. Edward Carnall, of Exeter, 
from the designs of Messrs. Packham & Croote, 
architects, Exeter. The contract amounted to 
between 500/. and 6001. 

Perth.—A new church for the North U. P. 
congregation, Perth, is about to be erected from 
a design prepared by Mr. T. L. Watson, archi- 
tect, Glasgow, and selected in competition with 
a large number of other designs, in pursuance 
of a report made by Mr. J. Dick Peddie, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, who acted as professional 
adviser to the building committee. The new 
building will be Italian in character, and will 
accommodate 710 persons in the area, and 
in the gallery. Special attention is paid in the 
plans to acoustics, the floor being set out on the 
curve named by Mr. Scott Russell the “158- 
coustic.” The estimated cost is 7,000l. 








Lightning Rod Conference.—The Council 
of the Institute of Architects have appoin' 
two of their members to meet delegates from 
several scientific societies, in order to confer a8 
to the best methods of protecting buildings 
from lightning, and, in accordance with a res0- 
lution of that Conference the Council are circu 
lating a series of questions, in order to obtain . 
body of information on the subject, the result 0 
actual experience. 
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Books Recetbed. 





Rsthetics. By Evatne Véron. Translated by 
an. ‘scadieenes B.A. London: Chapman 
& Hall. ; . 
Messrs. Rernwatp & Co., of Paris, are publish- 
ing a series of works on the sciences of the day, 
treated popularly by good hands, and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have made arrangements to 
present the various volumes composing it in 
a thoroughly English dress to the reading public 
of this country. Several volumes have been 
already issued by them. The last is an English 
version of M. Eugéne Véron’s work on Aisthetics, 
a thoughtful and interesting book, though we 
may differ from the author of it on many points. 
Before long we will make it the subject of an 


article. 


Pleasont Days in Pleasant Places. By EpwarD 
Watrorp, M.A. London: Hardwicke & 
Bogue. 

Tus is the last addition to “Bogue’s Half-hour 
Volumes,” and a very agreeable addition too. 
It will not tax the reader’s powers of attention 
any more than Mr. Walford has taxed himself 
in producing the sketches which compose the 
volume; but the various places visited are 
brought pleasantly to the mind, and the chief 
points of interest concerning them are hinted at 
and suggested rather than detailed. 








Hudson § Kearns’ Diaries and Account-Books. 

We have received copies of this firm’s Diaries 
and Account-Books (Southwark-street) for 
Architects and Builders, and are able to say 
that they preseut considerable claims for public 
favour. Thenovel and valuable feature of these 
diaries is, that each volume forms in itself a 
complete set of books for the year, while the 
various editions are adapted to meet the require- 
ments of all classes. Two, for example, Nos. 9 
and 10, are intended for universal use, Nos. 12 
and 13 are ruled and printed especially for the 
use of architects and surveyors, but would be 
very serviceable for all engaged in business ; 
for they comprise amongst other things a diary, 
a note-book, a cash-book, and a ledger ; the whole 
being paged and indexed, so that reference may 
be immediately made to any particular name or 
transaction. No. 11 is prepared for the use of 
builders and contractors, and contains a large 
number of very useful tables for all engaged in 
the various branches of the building trade. 
Considering that they are strongly bound, and 
that the paper is of unusual goodness, their 
prices are moderate, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 6s. 
Amongst the general information is a useful 
epitome of the Weights and Measures Act that 
comes into operation on the 1st of January next, 
and a notice of some new regulations as to bills 
of sale, &c. The Patent Diary Blotting-pad 
combines, ag the name implies, two serviceable 
things, 


VARIORUM., 


THE Zeitschrift fiir Baukunde, “Organ of the 
Associations of Architects and Civil Engineers 
of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, &c.” (the first 
number of which we have received), is a new 
periodical, the title of which explains its aims. 
It is to be the record for those associations of 
Southern and Western Germany, and will take 
rank among the many high-class publications of 
Germany. Its contents are of a nature to 
satisfy the requirements of men who see further 
than the ends of their noses. It is published 
by Theodor Ackermann, of Munich, and numbers 
among its contributors some well - known 
eminent architects and engineers. “ The 
Professional Papers on Indian Engineering” 
(No. 30, Vol. VII.), edited by Major A. M. 
Brandreth, R.E., includes some useful practical 
papers, notably one on Limes and Cements, by 

2 2 Dejoux, and an account of the Goon Con- 
crete Bridge, Dalhousie and Lunsu Road. These 
Papers are published quarterly at the Thomason 
College Press, Roorkee. “The British 
Almanack and Companion for 1879” does not 
8ive the same attention to architectural works 
and metropolitan improvements as its prede- 
a have done; a slight general sketch 
é fore the place of the more minute review here. 

“ge given. In other respects it holds its own. 

e Weightiest paper is one by John Plummer 
— The War Industries of the United 
- ingdom.”——“ The Professional Pocket-Book,” 

879 (Waterlow), admits the entry of engage- 
ments for every hour in the day, from eight in 
the morning till nine at night, 
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Science Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
At a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on 
the 18th inst., under the presidency of Dr. 
Mann, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., read a 
paper on “Science Teaching in Elementary 
Schools.” The science teaching which the 
paper advocated was not what is understood by 
that term at South Kensington or the Univer- 
sities, but merely instruction in the common 
facts and common modes of nature. For this 
kind of teaching, which stands in much the 
same relation to natural science as the reading 
lessons {and grammar do to literature, or arith- 
metic to mathematics, Dr. Gladstone claimed a 
place in the education of every child on two 
distinct grounds,—the usefulness of the know- 
ledge conveyed, and its value in training the 
mind. In carrying out any such plan of in- 
struction in the common facts of nature it 
should be, as far as possible, within the scope of 
the child’s experience, experimentally illus. 
trated, continuous throughout the various 
classes, and huving reference to practical life. 
Dr. Gladstone hoped that the Education Depart- 
ment would see its way to give some encourage- 
ment to systematised object-lessons, especially 
in the lower standards. One means of doing 
this would be to adopt the plan which had been 
brought forward by Sir John Lubbock in Par- 
liament,—that the “knowledge of common 
things” should take its place among the class 
subjects in the second and third standards. A 
discussion, in which the chairman, Mr. J. G. 
Fitch, inspector of schools, Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, 
Professor Tennant, and others, took part, fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper. 

Culture in Athens.—An eminent inhabitant 
of Athens, writing with reference to the paper 
on a National Theatre which appeared in our 
columns, says,—I shall take the liberty of repro- 
ducing parts of it in the Greek press, und 
nothing could give me greater pleasure than to 
stimulate in this way the Athenian people to 
finish their National Theatre, which was begun 
some six years ago, but left unfinished. Ihave 
great hopes to do something in this way when 
the new provinces are annexed, because it is im- 
possible that Athens, the cradle of civilisation, 
should remain without a theatre worthy its 
name. The modern Greeks are very clever, 
and are susceptible of the highest culture; all 
they want is encouragement. If Greece were 
situated like Italy, and thus on the highway of 
travellers, you would find the people again 
excelling all other nations in fine arts and in 
many branches of science. Nay, it is wonder- 
ful to see boys in shops, and even servants, who, 
getting tired of their manual work, employ their 
small evenings in the study of classics, and 
are in a few months’ time able to understand 
Thucydides. But the evil side of this again is, 
that there are too many scholars and too few 
agriculturists in Greece. However, the new 
provinces will offer a fair outlet for doctors, 
lawyers, and professors. 

Anticipated Strike of 100,000 Colliers.— 
An extensive strike is threatened by the miners 
in South and West Yorkshire and North Derby- 
shire. The masters a few days ago gave notice 
of a further reduction of 124 per cent. in the 
wages, and this caused considerable alarm 
amongst the men, who, in 1874, when the prices 
began to fall, stipulated with the masters that 
the reductions should not go beyond the amount 
that the men had gained in, advances. The 
reduction of which notice is now given is stated 
to be a violation of that stipulation, but the 
masters contend that the’state of trade renders 
it impossible for them to avoid the course upon 
which they have decided. The notices have 
already been served at some pits, and this fact 
has induced the belief that the masters, instead 
of relying on concerted action, have determined 
to issue notices of the reduction at individual 
pits. To circumvent the coalowners the men 
have decided to withdraw from the pits ina 
body. The South Yorkshire and West York- 
shire Unions propose to unite for this purpose, 
and if they carry out their intention, it is 
thought that at least 100,000 miners will strike 
at the commencement of the New Year. 

Buckfastleigh.— A three - light stained- 
glass window, by Messrs. Beer & Driffield, of 
Exeter, has been erected in the south transept 
of Buckfastleigh Church, to the memory of the 
late Mr. William Ellis, of Arislade, in Dean 
Prior, the subject being ‘‘The Presentation in 
the Temple.” 
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Battersea and Albert --On the 
18th inst., at the Middlesex Sheriff's Court, Red 
Lion-square, Mr. Joseph Brown, Q.C., as assessor, 
presided over a special jury sammoned in the 
case of “The Albert Bridge Company v. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works,” to assess the 
amount to be given under the Metropolitan 
Bridge Act of 1877 to the Battersea and Albert 
Bridges Company for the purpose of freeing the 
same for the public benefit. As the company 
required a special jury to be summoned, the 
usual warrant was issued by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The amount claimed by the 
company was 300,000/. Eleven jurors assembled, 
and a pause occurred in the commencement of 
the proceedings, and counsel were some time 
engaged in consultation. Subsequently Sir H. 
James (who appeared forthe Board) informed the 
Court that by an arrangement with his learned 
friends who appeared for the claimants the jury 
would be spared a long inquiry into the matter, 
and the case would now go before another tri- 
bunal accustomed to such matters. Mr. Pope, 
Q.C., on behalf of the company, said it had been 
agreed between the parties that the best course 
would be for the case to be determined by arbi- 
tration, with the appointment of an umpire. 
There would be an inquiry into the substantiality 
of the structures and other matters, which would 
be better ascertained by the tribunal he had 
mentioned ; better also for the public, and for the 
parties engaged. The agreement was that the jury 
would be discharged, but with the understand. 
ing that the parties had no idea that they could 
not have proceeded with the inquiry, but from 
the fact that large figures were involved, and a 
court was not the best place for such matters, 
and that a room with arbitrators and gentlemen 
conversant with them would be the best not only 
for the parties, but the public who were inter- 
ested in the purchase of the bridge. The 
learned assessor told the jury that he thought 
the course suggested was the best for all parties. 
The jury was therefore discharged. 

Churches on Fire.—St. George’s Church, 
near Bristol, was totally destroyed by fire early 
on Sunday morning. The cause assigned is 
the over-heating of a gas-stove. The building 
was entirely gutted. The vicarage was only 
slightly damaged. The church has recently 
been restored. A wedding took place in the 
ruined porch a few hours after the fire !——-On 
Monday morning , at two o'clock, the roof of the 
Protestant parochial church of St, Nicholas, 
Galway, was discovered to be on fire. The fire 
originated in a burning chimney, which also 
communicated the flames to the adjoining roof of 
Lynch’s Chapel. The 68th Brigade Depét, with 
the aid of a powerful engine, confined the fire to 
the church roof, which soon fell in. The fire was 
shortly afterwards extinguished. The church 
is fully insured. St. Nicholas Church was built. 
in 1320, and is described as one of the stateliest 
ecclesiastical edifices in Ireland. The number 
of churches recently destroyed or damaged by 
fire suggests the desirability of periodical sur- 
veys of flues and heating apparatus. 


Compensation Case.— At the Surrey 
Sheriffs’ Court, Mr. Under-Sheriff Abbott pre- 
sided over a special jury, in the case of “ Kell- 
away v. The Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
which was a compensation claim for upwards of 
2,0001. for some leasehold premises, No. 51, 
Church-street, Camberwell, required to widen 
the thoroughfare as a public improvement. Mr. 
Kemp, Q.C., and Mr. M’Millan were for the 
claimant, an undertaker and general contractor: 
for building purposes; Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and 
Mr. Cripps, were for the Metropolitan Board. 
In 1869 a lease was granted for twenty-one 
years at 501. a year, and was now said to be 
worth 951. a year by one surveyor, 1001. by 
another, and 1051. by a third. On behalf of the 
Board the annual value was put at 65). The 
net profits were about 4001. a year for the last. 
three years, and 1,2001. was asked, at the rate 
of three years’ purchase. The jury assessed the 
compensation at 9001. 

Technical Classes for carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, tin-plate and zinc-workers, 
and for modellers, have been re-opened at the 
Artisans’ Institute, St. Martin’s-lane. The 
principal, Mr. G. Gray, C.E., proposes to admit 
apprentices free of charge, when nominated by 
their employers. Mr. T. Twining’s course, 
“Science made Easy,” will commence at the 
Institute on the 9th of January. To those 
(attending the lectures) who answer @ fair pro- 
portion of the questions, money ,prizes and 
certificates will be granted. 
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+? Stenps-of Sheep's Guts:—Straps are now 
‘eing made from sheep’s guts, in the following 
manner, »-The’ guts,.which, as we all know, are 
about 50 ft. long, are well cleaned, and put for 
@ few,days into salt and water). They are then 
icker than ordinary cotton-yarn, but are 
of resisting a strain of over 10lb., and 
If round 
straps are to be made of them, the procedure is 
ethe same. as in the manufacture,of ordinary 
«ope; but if broad, flat straps are required, they 
_maust be woven’ on a loom, always five skeins 
together; as in ribbon-weaving. Flat straps 
may be made any size; the round ones hitherto 
produced, have a diameter of from 0:06 in. to 
1Gin., Round straps have the appearance 
either of smooth rope or of rope of three to five 
skeins.—Jalresbericht des Stuttgarter Gewerbe- 
wereins. ~ 


The late Mr. E. T. Stevens, F.S.A., of 
Salisbury.—The lamented death, after a pro- 
longed and severe illness, of Mr. Edward T. 
Stevens, F.S.A., honorary curator and trustee of 
the Blackmore Museum, author of “ Flint Chips,” 
and other archeological works, took place at 
Salisbury on the 18th of August last. In him 
archzeology has lost one of its most enthusiastic 
and enlightened workers. Mr. Stevens’s name 
must be favourably known to a wide circle, but 
it may not be so generally known that he who 
had devoted so much of his time and energies 
to the public good, died a poor man, the sale of 
his property after his death not having fully 
satisfied the claims of his creditors. An appeal 
is now being made to all students of prehistoric 
archeology for a substantial recognition of his 
services. 


Schools, Clee - with - Weelshy. — New 
schools for the Clee-with-Weelsby School Board 
haye been opened. They accommodate 525 
children,—boys, girls, and infants,—in separate 
departments. The rooms are all on the ground 
fipor, and have each two class-rooms and 
teachers’ room. There is also a board-room. 
The playgrounds are asphalted. The schools 
are raised on a terrace 3 ft. above the ground 
line, and are built in a simple Gothic style, of 
red local bricks. The main windows are of 
stone. The warming is by Shillito & Co.’s 
patent grates. The builder is Mr. C. P. Topham, 
4 ene and the architect is Mr. Charles 

ell. 


Electricity as a Motive Power.—In the 
course of a lecture on electricity delivered by 
Mr. Gerard Finch, M.A., in connexion with the 
Wigan Mining and Mechanical School last week, 
a novel illustration was given of electricity per- 
forming mechanical work. A saw-bench was 
placed on a platform connected with a Siemens 
dynamo-electric machine, which in its turn was 
connected by wires with the machine outside 
the hall used for producing the electric light 
during the lecture. On the electricity being 
communicated the saw was set in motion, and 
timber up to 5 in. in thickness was cut into 
strips. 

Drawing in France.—<According to the 
Academy, the French Chamber have voted a 
grant of 51,000 fr. for the purpose of creating a 
Government inspection of drawing in the 
seventeen universities. We have before stated 
that instruction in drawing has been lately 
rendered compulsory in France. 





Mr. Joseph Nash.—We hear with regret of 
the death of Mr. Joseph Nash, the water-colour 
painter, at the age of 71. He commenced. exhi- 
biting at the Old Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours in 1835, showing drawings of French 
cathedrals and antiquities. In 1838 was pub- 
lished ‘“‘ Architecture of the Middle Ages,’’ with 
illustrations from his pencil, and between 1839- 
1849 appeared “Mansions of England in the 
Olden Time,” in four series, Mr. Nash’s interiors, 
&c., being lithographed. Among Mr. Nash’s 
pictures were “ The Queen's Visit to Lincoln’s- 
inn Hall,” exhibited in 1846 ; ‘‘ Interior Views of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851,’ “Charles V. 
visiting Francis I. during his Confinement,” 
shown at the Water-Colour Society’s exhibition 
in 1865, and “ The Chapel of Edward the Con- 
fessor in Westminster Abbey,” shown at the 
same place in 1866. Some good specimens of 
his work will be found in the South Kensington 
Museum. 








TENDERS 


For supplying and laying about eight miles of cast-iron 
water mains, 6, 4, 3, and 2 in., with meters, sluice, air, and 
reflux valves, hydrants, expansion joints, and all other 
necessary appurtenances, in connexion with new works for 
the water supply of Washington, Usworth, and Barmston 


townships, in the county of Durham, for the Chester-le- 

nion Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. D. Balfour, 

Quantities supplied :— 
“es 


Street 
C.E., engineer. 


Woodhave 
I IOs Sevoccachsaconcccsoapecs 
Wadeell 


Hatton & Dowell (corrected) ... 
Pickthall & Sons 


Evans Brothers 
Pattinson & Co. 
Hunter (accepted) 
Forster 
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For excavations and foundations to ground-floor level to 
new premises, Nos. 19, 21, and 23, Ludgate-hill, for Mr. 
C. Samuel. Messrs. Joseph & Pearson, architects. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 

Browne & Robinson £1,140 0 0 
0 0 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences at 
Rushem-road, Nightingale-lane, Wandsworth, for Mr. J. K. 
Farlow. Mr. F. C. Notley, architect :— 

Fitness & Sons — 
7050 





For the erection of chancel and vestry to the Church of 
St. Swithin’s, in the city of Lincoln. Mr, James Fowler, 
architect :— : 

Pattinson 00 
Otter & Elsey. te 0 
Thompson .... 
Greenhan .... 

AS LOOD sexckveanxad 
Rudd & Son 
Cornish & Gaymer 
Walter & Hensman 
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For pair of semi-detached villa residences in West Green- 
road, Seven Sisters, Tottenham, for Mr. Spencer Wm. 
Grant :— ; 

Mattock Broe.:.s6i.isiiadaicss £2,073 0 0 
McCowan 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
W. C. (we can take no notice of mere general charges 
specific statement, and it shall be sifted)—-S. W. R. pases 
subject be approved).—M. T.—E.—8.—R.-H —M, W.—D. 0B g. 
J. F.—P.—A. & 0. H.-C, 8-84 G M—H. NM G.—weR 
J. W.8.—W. 0.—A. A—D, B.—A. 8,—L. W. L.—G. E. 8-H. GB 
Professor G.—A. M. & Co.—A. P. 


We are compelled to decline 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not Necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and Papers 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, ies 


pointing out books and giving 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS) 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APP 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIB: 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 0s, 64. 
Terms for of Trade Advertisements, alse for Special Adver- 
tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be 0 on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week, 
For all other Advertisements ...........+e0++ee08 6d. per Week, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





ENTS. 


dressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements fer the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 











Bath Stone of Beat Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS; & CO. (Limited), 
Q en and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Yorkshire Stone.—Every description Sawn 
or Worked, ready for fixing if required. Sawn 
Staircases, Sawn Balconies, Sawa Landings, 
Sawn Steps, Sawn Coping, &c. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., Spinkwell and Cliff 
Wood Quarries, BraprorD, YORKSHIRE. 

London Depét: Bridge Wharf, 283, Kingsland. 
road, N.E. Mr. J. J. Griffiths, Agent. [Apvz.] 





Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 





Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: HE. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvt.] 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


: . P, FE. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, £.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 
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